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Fighting Isn’t Enough 


Two AMERICAN SOLDIERS came down 
a deep-rutted road in war-torn France. 
Tired and weary, they stopped to rest 
where two roads met. 

Across the one road they saw the 
wrecked remains of a wayside shrine. 
Nearby was a house in shambles. 
People were digging among its ruins— 
an old man, a young woman, and a 
boy. The boy stopped what he was do- 
ing and spoke to the woman. She 
nodded her head as she listened, and 
then spoke to the old man. As he 
straightened his bent back the old man 
nodded his head also. 

Together they crossed to where the 
shrine had been. Among the wreckage 
they uncovered a life-size crucifix. 
Reverently they tried to lift it into an 
upright position from the surrounding 
debris, but it was too heavy for them. 


“LET’S GIVE THEM A HAND,” said one 
soldier to the other. They rose from 
the ground and crossed the road. 


The. 
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In a little while the crucifix wa 
standing against the sky. Tears of hap: 
piness and gratitude were in the eye 
of the man, woman, and child. The 
knelt in reverence before the crucifix 
From their act of devotion they wen 
back to digging among the ruins of th 
house with a new light shining on thei 
faces. | 

The soldiers started on their way 
At a bend in the road they turned an 
looked backward. The boy waved h 
hand in farewell. Then one of tk 
soldiers spoke. 

“You know, Dave,” he said, “I’y 
been thinking that maybe fighting ov 
enemies isn’t enough. Like back the: 
—maybe instead of resting when tl 
war is over, we also need to pitch 
and help people get Christ up into tl 
world again.” 
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Missionaries go back 

The months of delay are past. A year 
after the crack-up of Japan’s furiously 
won empire, Lutheran missionaries 
board ship for Tokyo. Miss Martha 
Akard was scheduled to sail from Gal- 
veston July 27; Dr. L. S. G. Miller was 
going from San Francisco on July 30. 

Hardship and hunger are what they 
expect to find. Miss Akard, returning 
to the Girls’ School at Kumamoto, of 
which she was principal from 1926 to 
1940, will have few textbooks for her 
classes. Her pupils will be undernour- 
ished. With this in mind,. she has 
rounded up considerable food supplies 
in Texas to take with her to Japan. 

Only the Christians among Japan’s 
population seem hopeful of the future, 
Miss Akard infers from letters she has 
‘received. Most Japanese speak list- 
lessly about tomorrow. Christian pas- 
tors are enthusiastic in spite of starva- 
tion diet and lack of resources. They 
expect striking increase of Christian 
faith in their land. 


End of the hostel 

Every one of 1,185 Japanese-Amer- 
icans sheltered during the war years in 
the Minneapolis hostel has found a 
permanent home somewhere. The 
hostel closed June 30. 

Lutherans opened the home at the 
beginning of 1944 under the direction 
of Miss Martha Akard. People came 
there from the detention camps, to 
which the Japanese-Americans had 
been moved from their West Coast 
homes. They stayed long enough to 
find jobs and houses. They paid their 
own way in the shelter, which had 
been provided by the ULC Board of 
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American Missions and Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Furnishings provided for the hostel) 
will be shipped to Japan. They wi 
help outfit some of the mission build- 
ings. The hostel property will be p 
in the hands of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Minnesota. 


Ambassador 
Either Christianity or irreligion will] 
win in China, says the Presbyteriar 
clergyman whom President Truman re- 
cently named as ambassador to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government. 
“There is an awakening conscious- 
ness that in trying to be a modern re- 
public . . . the Chinese need a mora 
strength which they lack,” says the nev 
ambassador, Dr. J. Leighton Stuart 
who replaces Gen. George C. Marshall} 
The Chinese see that real Christian: 
have this strength, he says. “There wil 
be no other religion in China in thi 
future that will have any life in it.” _ 
Dr. Stuart served as a missionary 
professor of theology, and college pres: ‘ 
ident in the Orient for 41 years. Ml 
terned by the Japanese nearly fo j 
years, following Pearl Harbor, he i 
ited the United States last Decembe 
for the first time since 1936. ) 
t 
1) 


New secretary of evangelism % 

A man whose congregation has do 
bled in communicant membership 
the last five years is getting ready f 
help other congregations equal tha} 
record. He is the Rev. Royal E. Lesher}, _ 
called by the ULC Board of Sociz 
Missions as secretary of evangelism. a 

Pastor Lesher succeeds Dr. Oscar W a 
Carlson, who became pastor of / en ‘ 
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Royal E. Lesher 


‘fn Church, Baltimore, on July 1. Dr. 
Sfarlson covered the country thoroughly 
his evangelistic campaigns. He or- 
‘mized programs of visitation in scores 
communities. Undoubtedly he pro- 
‘Sed leadership in bringing thousands 
o the church. 
n Baltimore Dr. Carlson has become 
stor of a five-year-old mission 
i h. He wants to put into intensive 
> @plication the principles of evangelism 
‘Mich he has expounded in group 
“Pastor Lesher—AB. Thiel, 1923, 
“ED.. Mt. Airy Seminary, 1926—has 
> fen pastor at St. Mark’s Church, Chi- 
>Ugo, since 1940. Recently he became 
“amember of the board of directors of 
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the Church Progress Institute, an or- 
ganization intended to analyze and ad- 
vise ~congregations regarding their 
work. 


The line turns upward 

On a chart in the office of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board, en- 
rollment in ULC Sunday schools is 
carefully recorded. Figures for 1945 
have now been entered on the chart. 
They show the first upward trend since 
1939. 

Total membership in 1945 was 7,650 
above the previous year. 

Between 1939 and 1945 the number 
ef members dropped 97,084. The 1945 
gain brings total ULC enrollment up to 
741,487. A gain of 2,596 in the nursery 
department reflects the increased birth- 
rate in the country. Only loss occurred 
in the home department. Here there 
were 50 fewer pupils than in 1944. 

Several factors contributed to the 
gain, according to the Rev. William S. 
Avery, enlistment secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. Among 
them were the return of service per- 
sonnel, readjustment to more normal 
working hours, general emphasis on 
evangelism, and the increased birthrate. 


Brotherhoods co-operate 

Men of three major Lutheran bodies 
will study the same Brotherhood topics 
during 1947. Members of the Augustana 
Synod, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the ULC have approved 
12 jomt discussion plans_ entitled 
“Christian Tasks and Brotherhood Re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Among writers selected are Harold 
M. Stassen, former governor of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Ralph H. Long, National Lu- 
theran Council executive secretary: and 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff. Augustana 
Seminary president. The editorial com- 
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mittee consists of the Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz, ULC, chairman; the Rev. A. E. 
Iverson, Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
and the Rev. Oscar Leonardson, Au- 
gustana Synod. 


Get together in Washington 

Notable among Lutheran ventures in 
co-operation is the program of the Lu- 
theran Council of Washington. Not 
only do Washington Lutherans work 
together for social welfare, but unite 
in home mission, educational, and pub- 
licity projects. 

Five Lutheran groups are repre- 
sented on the executive committee: 
American Lutheran, Augustana, Mis- 
souri Synod, Norwegian Lutheran, and 
ULC. Also participating in the program 
are the Lutheran Free Church and the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Danish). 

Need for a common Lutheran pro- 
gram in the Pacific Northwest is indi- 
cated by a test survey of 50 blocks in 
Seattle recently. The Commission on 
American Missions studied this area 
and found 122 Lutheran families, 101 
of them not united with any local con- 
gregation. Following this, a city-wide 
survey was.attempted by 39 Lutheran 
churches of the city. Many thousands 
of unchurched people were discovered. 


Lutherans get friendly 

Kountze Memorial Church (ULC), 
Omaha, Nebr., was the scene. Dr. 
Walter A. Maier, Missouri Synod radio 
preacher, was the speaker. Represent- 
atives of six major American Lutheran 
bodies were the audience. A fellow- 
ship dinner was the occasion. 

It all grew out of luncheon meetings 
a small group of Lutheran men began 
holding every Friday early in 1946. 
They had a plan. In April it material- 
ized into formal organization of “Lu- 
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theran Men of Omaha.” In June mem- 
bership had increased to over 350. 

“A tangible evidence of Lutheran 
synodical co-operation,” Russell H. 
Johnston, secretary-treasurer, calls it, 
On the executive committee are mem- 
bers of the American Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Synod, the Missouri 
Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (Danish), and the ULC. 


A Bible for Stalin 

Dr. Louie D. Newton thinks Joseph 
Stalin needs to do a little Bible read-} 
ing. So he tucked a copy of the Seri 
tures into his baggage to present 
the premier during a visit to ihe Krem 
lin this month. 

The Bible, printed in Russian, wa 
inscribed, “From one Georgian to an 
other.” Stalin was born in the sectio 
of the Soviet Union known as Georgia 
Dr. Newton is pastor of Atlanta’s Drui 
Hills Baptist Church. Certain significan 
passages were underlined with red ink 

The Southern Baptist leader is oni 
of a group of seven who are inspecti 
the results of a program conducted bj). 
the American Society for Russian Reg}. 
lief. 

Another Baptist, Pastor Michad@}_ 
Galjejev, recently left Moscow fa 
Stockholm as the first Russian repre}. 
sentative to the Swedish Baptist Assap 
ciation since 1928. He is vice-presider#), 
of the All-Union Council of Evange 
ical Christians and Baptists of 
USSR. 


the Russian Orthodox Church ae 
“friendlier than before.” About 3,00 

Baptist congregations with over threi} 
million members “have perfect free 
dom in carrying on their work,” 
said. 


Pd 


jatriarch Alexei, supreme head of the Russian Orthodox Church, presides over ecclesiastical session 


tm was being organized to print 
ibles, hymn books, and other religious 
i erature. But no Baptist seminaries 
Yad been established and no youth 
ork was being done. 

‘Increasingly since the beginning of 
Nie war, Russian Christians have been 
‘ranted more recognition. Marshall 
italinr has officially thanked the Or- 
‘ todox Church for its efforts to raise 
! ioney for the state defense funds dur- 
Sig the Nazi invasion. 

‘Some observers, however, feel that 
Hie premier is removing restrictions on 
ie church so he can use it as a propa- 
inda agency. 

[Immediately after the election of 
\ 


exei as Patriarch of Moscow and all 
jussia the old fight with Rome was 
Nvived. Soon a call was issued “to all 
ilrthodox brothers and sisters living 


i} 
ah 


jpyond the frontiers of our land” to 
lbmnit to Moscow patriarchal jurisdic- 
f 

po. 

{/Archbishop Alexei of Yaroslavl and 
| 
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Rostov came to the United States to 
urge the Russian Orthodox body here 
to. rejoin the mother church. The 
American church postponed decision 
until a meeting this fall. 


Wants magazines 

Religious magazines “geared to the 
popular level of the Saturday Evening 
Post are a must. John Supple, religious 
editor of the Chicago Sun, said this at a 
forum on “Religious Journalism” over 
Station WAAF, Chicago. 

Appearing with him were Dr. Percy 
R. Hayward, editor of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, and 
John H. Johnson, editor and publisher 
of Negro Digest and Ebony. The Rev. 
Charles Leslie Venable, pastor of 
Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, was moderator. 

The “tragic failure” of the religious 
press,” Mr. Supple said, is the monthly 
popular magazine field. It has “virtually 
abdicated in favor of secular magazines. 
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“Many of the monthlies are quite 
openly money-making devices. .. . In- 
stead of trying to win over the public 
to fiction and articles representing a 
Christian attitude or philosophy, many 

. use a scissors-and-paste technique 
to throw together a few pages of casual 
material for monthly distribution.” 

Dr. Hayward asked for a Protestant 
daily newspaper. All that is needed, 
he said, is “one layman with heart, 
vision, courage, and money to stake 
such a magazine for its first five years.” 

Christian Century and Christianity 
and Crisis, in the Protestant field, and 
America and Commonweal, in the 
Catholic field, were praised as examples 
“of an attempt to show the relation of 
Christian doctrine to social issues.” But 
more weeklies representing more view- 
points were demanded. 

Mr. Supple pointed out that Prot- 
estant editors need a bureau to provide 
facts about important issues. 

“In case of the recent strikes,’ he 
said, “many of the religious journals 
fell into a trap prepared by a prejudiced 
secular press, and took a stand against 
the unions. If the religious press could 
get factual information, it would be in 
a better position to pass judgments on 
the issues of the day.” 


You can send food 

Americans may now provide 49- 
pound packages of food for friends and 
relatives in Germany as well as other 
war-ravaged countries of Europe. 

For $15, care, a non-profit, police- 
protected agency, will send food to any 
person in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, the Netherlands, and the Amer- 
ican and British zones of Germany. De- 
livery is guaranteed. 

Packages consist of 40,000 calories of 
food. This is enough to feed a family 


a daily diet of 2,800 calories for t 
weeks. Contained are solid meat, stews 
and hashes, cereal and biscuits, fruit) 
jam and pudding, vegetables, sugar and 
candy, cocoa, coffee and beverage pow- 
ders, evaported milk, butter, cheese! 
and soap. 
“Care” is the Co-operative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Europe, Inc. It was} 
organized by 24 American relief agen- 
cies, and sponsored by the State De-} 
partment, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the U. S. Army. Head- 
quarters are located at 50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. Lutheran Worl 
Relief, while not a member of the CAR) , 
organization, fully endorses its work ; 


Delinquents A 
Even boys who threw stones can’t bi); 
compelled to go to Sunday school, say/ 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appea 
A sentence ordering two teen-age bo 
to “attend Sunday school and churel/s 
each Sunday”. was revoked on June 
by Judge C. Vernon Spratley. 
The corporation court of Bristol halhj, 
found William Jones and George Pa 
rick guilty of throwing stones at 


boy was to “attend Sunday school a 
church each Sunday hereafter for 
period of one year, and present sati 
factory evidence of such attendance 
the conclusion of each month to 
probation officer.” ere 
“Nothing is more fully set forth @ 


petuate in the several states of 
Union complete religious liberty.” H 
quoted the Virginia Bill of Rights HbA 


religion “can be directed only by r 
son and conviction, not by force 
violence.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


ood 

| HUNGER PERSISTS in pushing to the 
ont among the major problems of the 
jmes. Protests by the workers of 
ritain have been leveled at the recent 


h insufficient for a full day’s work. 
al Occupation authorities in Germany 
jave been worried by the production 


ysically fit for the work required. 

Absenteeism among French workers 
as grown alarming. They are laying 
| from Friday to Monday inclusive, 


iwetween high prices and low wages, so 
iat hunger is growing vocal. To meet 
le demands of hungry workers in 
pezuela, Cuba, a promise of a 10 


aor cent wage increase was given, “as 


fist for that area would be limited by 


ne 
i 
i} 
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CONOMIC EXPERTS are predicting that 
oa S. exports may reach and stand at a 
: 82,000,000,000 annual level by 1951, a 
iry considerable rise from the 
#,000,000,000 level before the war. By 
jtat time U. S. investments abroad may 
it al $30,000,000,000, counting in 
¢ 40,000,000,000 of prewar investments. 

‘Imports into this country by 1951 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


may mount to $14,000,000,000 annually, 
with $2,000,000,000 more spent for serv- 
ices and travel and $1,000,000,000 in 
long-term investments. That leaves a 
large favorable balance for America. 
The picture looks rosier than it 
should. The rise is specious. First con- 
sider what the war has done to our pre- 
war investments. Remember also that 
dollars are not worth as much as they 
were, and are growing rapidly cheaper. 
This mounting of billions is as childish 
as the gloating over the larger pile 
when dollars are turned into pennies. 


Colonial policy 

THE BritisH Lasor Government’s co- 
lonial policy is quietly building up for 
itself a treasure of good will among the 
more thoughtful of the colonists af- 
fected. The charge of “self-interest” 
with respect to India would be shared 
by that land’s native leaders. Social 
Democrats like Nehru and India’s big 
financiers of the steel, cotton and jute 
industries, who are trying to build up 
their country economically, are at one 
with Britain in their concern to block 
any advance of Russia to their borders. 

The main reason for pressing a “fed- 
eral” India at present is to hold intact 
the military forces of India for effective 
defence against the threat from the 
north. The combined Indian army is 
the fourth strongest in the world today. 

But attention must also be called to 
the general liberalism of colonial con- 
stitutions in the making. In Malaya the 
Chinese and Indians are becoming cit- 
izens, with seats in the Legislative 
Council. In Burma the electorate is 
about to be tripled. Ceylon will soon 
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be self-governing internally. Negro 
representation in East African affairs is 
enlarging. The Gold Coast legislature 
contains a majority of native members. 

One uncertainty remains. World- 
wide disturbances have intensified na- 
tionalistic aspiration among many 
groups not yet ready for it. Their de- 
mands may block the efforts that would 
serve them best. 


Sugar 

Tue Cusa-U. S. situation has sus- 
tained a sudden change for the better. 
Cuba’s threat to cut off sugar supplies 
quickly collapsed when Clinton Ander- 
son, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
told Cuba’s President Grau he did not 
think the U. S. could go on providing 
flour and grain for the Cuban people if 
sugar supplies to the U. S. were cut off. 

So the sugar continues to come, but 
another difficulty remains, for nine 
U. S. industrial alcohol plants have 
shut down because of the sharp break 
in the Cuban molasses imports. Syn- 
thetic rubber production suffers from 
the same cause. 

Cuba is displeased with the existing 
arrangements, which restrict Cuba’s 
share of the U. S. sugar market to 
28.6 per cent. She has even been toy- 
ing with the device of “tie-in” sales 
with tobacco. Cuba’s President Grau 
recently informed the U. S. govern- 
ment Cuba would agree to a one-year 
extension of the 1937 Sugar Act, but 
not to the three-year term proposed. 
The present embargo, due to lack of 
agreement, may cause sugar rationing 
for the American public to drag on 
beyond 1947. 


Unfair to labor 

THE SOVIET PRESS is doing a disservice 
to American labor. It has no word for 
the importance of raising wages, cut- 
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ting hours, giving vacations with pay, 
portal to portal allowances, and in- 
creasing the privileges of the workers 
generally. Instead their journals are 
running hero tales of workers who are 
doing far more than they are expected) 
to do. 

For instance, Pravda recently re-} 
ported admiringly about Alekseevich 
Mitrofanov, a laborer for 25 years in 
the Krivoi Rog iron mines, who had 
just produced 38 times his quota for 4 
single shift by the use of a new method 
in drilling. He was publicly proclaimed’ 
as a national hero. 

Izvestia likewise tells of Ivan Rakh-}: 
manin, a bricklayer, who recently cele 
brated his elevation to the Suprem 
Soviet by laying, with a supporting 
brigade of six helpers, 154,100 bric 
in a temperature below freezing withi!! 
in a period of eight hours. This wa 
the equivalent of 30 carloads. 

Most unkindly, too, James B. Care 
secretary-treasurer of CIO, reveale¢jé 
from his observations in Russia, tha 
the Russian trade-unions operate uni}! 
der “Case Bill conditions,” and thajt 
they “play down strikes.” This is 
bill President Truman vetoed becaus 
he considered it oppressive of labor. 
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Generous 

Wuat France thinks by this time 
Russia’s “generous” gesture in supply, 
ing wheat ought not to be hard 
guess. The wheat must be paid for 
American dollars. The dollars m 
be deposited in a designated Canadiaj; 
bank. The wheat does not leave thi, 
port of Odessa until the Soviet govern}, 
ment has been notified that the cas 
is on deposit in the designated ba 

Then the dollars on deposit 
Canada supply Russian purchasers wif 
cash to buy heavy machinery or oth(} > 
materials in -U. S. markets. 


The Luthe: 


Guest writer this week is Dr. Fred- 


rick E, Reissig, executive secretary of 
{he Washington Federation of Churches. 


Ministers in organized labor 

| It’s interesting to note that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
talled to its staff the Rev. Nelson 
Sruikshank, a Methodist minister. He 
Director of Social Security Activities 
bf the Federation. He came to this 


| On the staff of the Congress of Indus- 
}rial Organizations, within a_ stone’s 
ow of the White House, is Kermit 
aby. Mr. Eby was formerly a United 


esponsible position of Director of Edu- 
ation and Research for the CIO. 

| The National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
biation has also, for some time, had the 
elp of ministers. Dr. Allen A. Stock- 
dale, Congregational minister, is now 


| These powerful organizations in 
American life have called to their re- 
spective stafis men who know the 
“hurch. In a sense this is a recognition 
o£ the very important place of the 
+hurch in the molding of public opinion. 
| would say they were smart in calling 
‘men of the church to these positions. 
The church can well learn a lesson 
aere. Have we men who hold key posi- 
tions in the church who know labor and 
management as well as these labor and 
anagement men know the church? 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Rev. George Higgins. His task is to 
go out across the nation training groups 
of priests in labor-management rela- 
tions. Father Higgins is a young man, 
but one of the best informed and in- 
telligent churchmen in the field of la- 
bor and industrial relations. Of course 
he knows where his church stands and 
is entirely conversant with all the pro- 
nouncements of the various popes in 
this field. No wonder that some of the 
best informed men in conferences on 
housing, labor, health, race relations are 
Roman Catholic priests. 


Miller breakfasts 

The Raymond W. Miller breakfasts 
are occasions which those who are for- 
tunate enough to be invited do not turn 
down without a very good reason. Mr. 
Miller is a prominent attorney and a 
devout Christian. When a worthy cause 
appeals to him, or a good idea comes 
to his mind, he invites a representative 
group as his guests for a breakfast in 
a hotel. Recently he had some 60 gov- 
ernment, business, professional, re- 
ligious and civic leaders as his break- 
fast guests, in order to present the plan 
of cARE (Co-operative for American 
Remittance to Europe). Director Gen- 
eral F. H. LaGuardia was one of the 
guests. It would be interesting and in- 
spiring, no doubt, to know how many 
$15 packages of food have gone to the 
hungry of Europe because of Mr. 
Miller’s breakfast. 

Here is an idea for other Christian 
laymen. But, Mr. Layman, be sure 
your cause is worthy and your motives 
pure. 
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is The Double-Standard Out? 


By RICHARD C., KLICK 


Great changes for the diaconate are proposed at Motherhouse Conferen 


May A DEACONESS WEAR either the 
authorized garb or civilian clothes, and 
still remain a deaconess? 

May we adopt a “salary” plan as an 
option to the ‘“allowance-from-the- 
Motherhouse” plan for the deaconess? 

While there are many women who 
will doubtless delight in the communal 
life of a Motherhouse Sisterhood, are 
there consecrated young women of dea- 
coness caliber who might be permitted 
to live their lives of service on a more 
independent, self-sustaining basis? 

Although a deaconess takes no vows 
of celibacy, can we not today fully 
remove the usual frowns at a deaconess 
who chooses marriage—indeed, does 
marriage always remove a deaconess 
from the opportunity of professional 
service to the church? 

These and a dozen kindred questions 
of genuine magnitude were frankly and 
fearlessly faced by the Conference of 
Lutheran Deaconess Homes, held re- 
cently in Baltimore. This conference 
consists of nine Lutheran Motherhouses 
throughout America, representing ap- 
proximately 450 deaconesses. From the 
lips of many veterans it was admittedly 
the most significant deaconess confer- 
ence in 50 years of such conventions. 


THE CONFERENCE EXAMINED boldly and 
almost ruthlessly its own deaconess 
system to determine valid adjustments 
to the contemporary scene and to the 
modern consecrated girl. A progres- 
sive pioneering spirit was already evi- 


Richard C. Klick is pastor of the Philadelphia 
Deaconess Motherhouse. 
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dent in the fact that the majority o! 
Motherhouses were experimenting with 
new garbs and advanced educational 
programs. A high spirit of eager op- 
timism and purposeful zeal marked the} 
discussions of both deaconesses an 
pastors. The Conference seemed to 
hold the enthusiastic conviction that it 
was formulating something outstand- 
ingly significant and evangelical. There 
was a contagious inspiration in the air.) 

The initial paper of the convention 
struck at the very heart of the prob- 
lems. It was presented by Sister Anna) 
Ebert of the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 
Sister Anna observed that “the deax 
coness idea seems to have narrowed,| 
until today in the Lutheran faith it)” 
has come to mean a woman wearing) 
an ecclesiastical garb, living under a 
financial system, and set apart by the) 
laying-on-of-hands by a duly appointed!” 
authority of the church, with the im-)* 
plication that she is dedicating herself 
to a life of celibacy. 

“Tf the Lutheran Church in America) 
is to minister to the needs of this day ‘ 
with her maximum woman power, it! 
is our belief that she must broaden her 
deaconess fellowship so that no capable 
young woman desiring to render full- 
time service will find herself the vic- 
tim of a frustrated dedication,” Sister 
Anna said. ‘ 

Sister Anna proposed a plan, formu-|, 
lated by a special committee of study, . 
suggesting four groups within the area’. 
of the Lutheran diaconate: | 

(1) Group One. The traditionally) 
garbed deaconesses who prefer com- 
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munity living and more meditative life, 
serving institutions largely, and main- 
tained under the traditional Mother- 
_jnouse economic plan. 

|. (2) Group Two. The modern-garbed 
aconesses, with the privilege of civ- 
lian wear during vacations, living un- 


(3) Group TuHree. The non-garbed 
,leaconesses, wearing the garb at their 
ldiscretion, serving on an independent 
salary basis, and moving into all fields 
“pt labor. 

(4) Group Four. The deaconess ex- 


will be for a limited period, enjoying 
artial training at the Motherhouse, 


“of the deaconess fellowship at reunions 
“land retreats. 
') Conference was grateful to Sister 
na for her courage in putting into 
il'words the thoughts which had been 
W), privately entertained by many. There 
j\was general enthusiasm for the pros- 
pect of broadening the pattern of the 
ily'Diaconate through these four groups. 
ofr There was some query as to whether 
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(THESE ARE REPRESENTATIVES of nine Deaconess institutions attending the Baltimore conference 


these distinct groupings might serve to 
“segment” the diaconate or to empha- 
size distinctions within the diaconate 
largely on the basis of the garb. 


THE CONVENTION CLOSED with an 
equally significant paper. Dr. Samuel 
Miller, pastor of Immanuel Deaconess 
Institute at Omaha, presented the diac- 
onate in the light of its New Testament 
background. Accepting Phoebe as the 
traditional’ deaconess, he discovered 
“women as deaconesses” treading al- 
most every other page of the account. 
The good wife Priscilla was obviously 
a deaconess; the Galilean women were 
“diakonating” to Jesus; and even the 
Mother Mary. proves to be the original 
“hand-maiden” or deaconess of the 
Lord. By contrast, Dr. Miller demon- 
strated how the Lutheran Church has 
allowed the diaconate to narrow itself 
into a restricted area wholly unscrip- 
tural and unevangelical. 

Dr. Miller pointed out the tremen- 
dous potential of consecrated girlhood 
and womanhood which should be 
guided with every naturalness into the 
deaconess avenue to become a surging 
power for Christ’s kingdom. He chal- 
lenged the church to accommodate its 
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diaconate not to the restricted pattern 
of a century ago but to the full blos- 
soming pattern of the first-century 
church. He suggested the possibility 
that when a deaconess enters marriage 
the church might desire to recognize 
that as full professional deaconess 
service rendered in the home. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
pointed out that Lutheran theology 
would substantiate much of Dr. Miller’s 
thesis. Garb, celibacy, and the com- 
munal life should be de-emphasized to 
the exaltation of the call. When the 
three elements of a call are met to- 
gether in a young woman—her inner 
leading, her approval and training by 
the church, her summons to a specific 
Christian task—then is she in the full- 
est sense a deaconess. 

With such a call she always is a dea- 
coness; without it she never is a dea- 


coness. The matters of garb, marriage, 
communal life thereby assume a sec- 
ondary place for the diaconate, even 
as they do for the Christian ministry. 
They are a matter of individual dis- 
cretion for the Lutheran deaconess, 
even as they are for the Lutheran pas- 
tor. In this sense the day of the double- 
standard would be out for the Lutheran 
Church! 

A famous church historian has said 
that Luther led God’s men out of the 
monastery but didn’t quite complete his 
task in leading God’s women out of the 
nunnery. In retrospect one marvels at: 
Luther’s daring in establishing the fun- 
damental principles for an evangelical 
priesthood. In prospect one wonders 
whether this is the appointed hour for 
the Lutheran Church to show like 
courage in establishing similar prin- 
ciples for an evangelical diaconate. 


Kansas congregation tries out Sunday school evangelism program 


Three congregations of the Kansas Synod 
co-operated in a “Sunday school Enlist- 
ment Demonstration” early in the spring. 
Two of these congregations were in Kan- 
sas City, the other in Lawrence, a city 
of approximately 15,000 population. This 
congregation has approximately 1,000 bap- 
tized members, 800 confirmed. 

With this large membership Sunday 
schcol attendance seldom reached 300. Dr. 
A. J. Beil, pastor, and his workers decided 
to put forth every effort to make their en- 
listment program completely successful. 
Long before the week of the program, full 
preparations were made. The purpose and 
plan of the week’s effort were given wide 
publicity. This preparation began pro- 
ducing results long before the demonstra- 
tion week. The Sunday before the program 
began, Sunday school attendance went to 
325. The Sunday the program started at- 
tendance reached nearly 350. 

That Sunday afternoon the enlistment 
secretary of the Parish and Church School 
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Board instructed 40 men and women from 
the congregation in the art of interviewing 
Sunday school prospects. On the next two 
evenings these men .and women called in 
some 60 homes and received over 80 writ- 
ten acceptances of the Sunday school’s in- 
vitation. On the Sundays following at- 
tendance went above 375. 

In addition to the enlistment visitation, 
the Rev. G. W. Eller of Beloit, Kan., who 
served as the congregation’s visiting leader, 
led the workers in an evaluation of thei 
religious education program. On the basis 
of this evaluation, several recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the program were 
adopted. 

Was the program worth while? Let Pas- 
tor Beil speak for himself. This is his com- 
ment: “Its results have been phenomenal 
in our church. Three hundred attendance. 
is unusual in our Sunday school. For the 
last two Sundays we have reached 380 and 
383. The training and enthusiasm on the 
part of the leaders are equally significant.” 
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A GATHERING OF 15,000 Lutheran 
young people, representing nine church 
organizations, is a possibility for 1949, 
reported Alvin H. Schaediger to the 
jLuther League of America at its con- 
Ivention in Pittsburgh held July 11-15. 
Meetings have been held with rep- 
fcesentatives of other Lutheran youth 
sroups and plans are progressing for 
janited approval of an All-Lutheran 
outh Convocation, said Mr. Schae- 
iger, who until the Pittsburgh conven- 
‘ion was president of the Luther League 
of America. 
Each youth organization would hold 
‘ts own convention in the same city— 
brobably Minneapolis—at the same 

me. There would be frequent mass 
meetings including all groups. Such 


# 


fn event would be without precedent 
American Lutheran history. 


Youth May Lead Toward Lutheran Unity 


Assembly of all major Lutheran youth groups in America 
| may come in 1949, Luther League convention is told 


In addition to the Luther League of 
America, the youth organization of the 
United Lutheran Church, groups in- 
cluded would be the Luther Leagues of 
the American Lutheran Church, Au- 
gustana Synod, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, United Danish Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Free Church, and 
the Finnish Lutheran Church. Also 
participating in this organization would 
be the Walther League of the Missouri 
Synod. 


GIFT OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE to a for- 
eign mission project in 1948-49 will be 
$25,000 for a church, parsonage, and 
high school for Skeldon, British Guiana. 
This was a decision of the Pittsburgh 
convention. Children in Skeldon—a 
community of 20,000—go to school only 


-EGISTRATION DESK was busy, as 788 persons signed up from 30 states and provinces—I50 
rom the South, 75 from Canada. Newly organized Montana State League was received 
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until 12 or 14 years of age, for no ad- 
vanced training is available. A high 
school was organized in 1945, and soon 
had 60 enrolled. 

Gratitude for the Skeldon decision 
was expressed by Hector Magalee, na- 
tive of British Guiana, who has been 
preparing in the United States for min- 
istry in his homeland. 

Also on the League schedule for 1947 
is sending youth workers to China. 
Completion of a $10,000 fund for re- 
construction of young people’s work in 
Hungary is expected this year. A li- 
brary endowment for the deaconess 
motherhouses is a _ project recently 
completed. Total contribution of the 
leagues to benevolent purposes in the 
last 20 years is $150,000. 

New system of gathering funds for 
projects will be established, if ULC 
approval is given to the plan adopted 
by the Luther League. Dues paying for 
the members will be ended, and an ap- 
portionment system which will permit 
free-will giving according to individual 
capacity will come. 


THIS IS “Barna-bus" and Pastor Ralph H. Rob- 
inson. At St. Paul's Church, Spring Grove, Pa., 
the model bus was created early in the year. 
Offerings collected in it totaled $400, enough 
to pay all expenses of the local league's large 
delegation to the Pittsburgh convention_ 
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“SONGSPIRATION" is 
what Pastor Clarence 
B. Lund of St. Paul, 
Minn., called the I5- 
minute hymn _ periods 
which he conducted at 
the beginning of each 


convention session. 
Pastor Lund, who edits 
the church-music mag- 
azine, "Sursum Corda," 
is one of the most gifted 
of the church's younger 
musicians 


CONVENTION CHAP- 
LAIN the Rev. 
Lewis F. Koon. Back 
home from an army 


was 


chaplaincy, he is pas- 
tor in New Market, Va. 
His “quiet moment” 
meditations at each 


session were incisive, 


stimulating 


"UNCLE" CHARLES 
FUHR was the 
disappointed man in 
Pittsburgh during the 
convention period. For 


most 


50 years he has been 
an ardent friend of 
youth, and most useful 


ally of the Luther 
League. A few days 
before July II, a glass 


splinter ran into his eye, 


necessitating a serious 
operation. He spent the convention period ir) llr 
the Alleghany General Hospital instead of ir | 


the William Penn Hotel 


“CHRISTIANITY IS ALWAYS within one? 
generation of extinction,” Dr. F. Eppling>® 
Reinartz, pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
New York, told the leaguers at <* 
convention rally attended by 2,000): 
Whether Christianity survives depend:} ” 
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| [behalf of Chinese youth 


large measure on the willingness of 
‘today’s youth to be “transmitters of 
the Gospel,” he said. 

+ Dr. Reinartz urged the Leaguers to 
enlist for full-time service in the 
hurch. He deplored the feeble re- 
sponse of the church to the call for 
ore missionaries, and said: “We an- 
Iswer with two or three when—without 
lsxaggeration—300,000 men and women 
ire needed now to minister to China’s 
lestitute millions alone.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht who, 
with his wife and daughters, was 
ong missionaries interned by the 
@Japanese, warned that “China is 
Sthreatened with strangulation by a 
’ wave of futility” made worse by fam- 
“me, disease and tragic lack of doctors, 
ypurses and Christian teachers. 

Citing the many evidences of Chris- 
ian forgiveness between victor and 
anquished, Missionary Reinbrecht de- 
ried the “two-handed policy of our 
* overnment which allowed money to 
480 to China while oil and scrap iron 
iled for Japan.” He added: “We, too, 
might well ask for forgiveness.” 


‘FAMILY MOST IN THE SPOTLIGHT at Pittsburgh convention was that of Missionary Charles 
4. Reinbrecht. Pastor and Mrs. Reinbrecht and their daughters Janet and Georgeanna were 
terned three years in Japanese-occupied China. Janet addressed the convention eloquently on 


“pious fraud” unless it goes into ac- 
tion, said Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton in 
the closing address to the 59th anniver- 
sary convention of the Luther League. 
Dr. Stoughton, stewardship secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church, spoke 
at a special service at which the newly 
elected national officers were installed. 
He cautioned youth against over-con- 
fidence which is common in an age of 
great knowledge and accomplishment, 
and assured them that “life is fraught 
with limitations.” But these limitations, 
Dr. Stoughton continued, “are lost in 
the power which comes to the indi- 
vidual when he has really found Christ. 
Presiding at the impressive installa- 
tion service held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel William Penn was the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, executive secretary 
of the Luther Leasue of America. 
Officers installed were Howard L. 
Logan, Glendale, Calif., president; Roy 
Henrickson. Zelienople, Pa., first vice- 
president; Garfield Raymond, Water- 
loo, Canada, second vice-president; 
Miss Ruth Blackburn, - Washington, 
D. C., secretary; and Howard Turk- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Mission to Slovakia 


By CLIFFORD A. NELSON 


Situation of Lutherans in middle Europe is investigated by American commissioner 


I WAS IN SLovAKIA recently as a com- 
missioner of the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Convention. My 
assignment was to investigate the sit- 
uation of the Lutheran churches, to de- 
termine what help is most needed. I 
flew from Zurich to Prague. 

There I was told by our Czech Breth- 
ren friends that there are no Lutherans 
in their land because there had been 
the union in 1918 between the Lutheran 
churches and the Reformed in the spirit 
of the new nationalism. I spent four 
days in the city and had an opportunity 
to see something of the religious life 
among these people. 


NELSON VISITS camp for German-speaking Slovaks awaiting deportation 


A very aggressive type of leadership | 
exists among the Czech Brethren, but 
a spirit rather foreign to the Lutheran 
type. The church I attended on Sunday | 
morning had formerly been Lutheran. | 
The altar was still there, but the pastor | 
assured me he didn’t like it and would? 
not use it. There is among these people} 
a kind of condescension toward people} 
who still want a Lutheran type of wor- | 
ship. Nationalism is very strong. It) 
scares me to see this display of national- 
ism in the church—hard for an Amer- | 
ican to understand. We hope they will} 
get over some of it as the war becomes} 
a matter farther in the background. «} 
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| I had a good chance to meet the whole 
leadership of the Czech churches. I at- 
tended a service in the main church of 
the Czech National denomination. That 
is a chapter all by itself, a phenomenal 
thing to have this church of a million 
,ladherents spring up suddenly after 
(1920, made up of people who wanted to 
joe free from Rome. Their liturgy is 
,jgnusual, and their creed is a strange 
, liberal type. They seem as yet very 
,,(aamature, but they, too, will find them- 
selves and I have a feeling that they 
ve an important function to perform 


et 


I FLEW NEXT TO BraTISLAvA, because 
wanted of course to be with our Lu- 
a*Fheran brethren in Slovakia. Bishop 
“Osusky in this place is a fine chap. The 
‘lSlovakian temperament is far more 
SJanguid and genial than the Czech, but 
“ | have found a church here that is of 
ery high quality and stands for a Lu- 
heranism very kindred in spirit to our 
wn. I have fallen in love with these 
eople and have a profound feeling that 
ve must help them to the limit to make 
hem strong for the years which lie 
ead. 

They and the church in Silesia are 
e most Eastern outpost of Lutheran- 
m—Slavic Lutheranism—and we must 
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is cannot be done. Both Bishops 
susky and Cobrda are firm and wise 
their administration and are strug- 
ling for the retention of a sound Lu- 
eran Confessional character in their 
urch. 

‘| Bishop Osusky is a kindly, modest 
d retiring gentleman who wears a 
lue shirt and a very genial smile. 

| The Church here has received me 
vith open arms and warm hearts, and 
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there have been tears in the eyes of 
these men as they have said to me how 
welcome I am as a Lutheran, a brother 
in the faith, representing their own 
kind of people in America. For them 
it has been most heartening and I would 
venture to say that just my visit to 
Slovakia has been a rewarding thing 
for the American Section, and worth 
my coming and the energy and expense 
involved. 


AFTER FOUR DAYS IN Bratistava, I 
went into the interior of Slovakia. 
Osusky provided me with a young pas- 
tor, Kostial, who had spent a year in 
Detroit and spoke good English. He 
was my interpreter and a wonderful 
help in introducing me to the whole 
range of problems that confront these 
people. I visited numerous churches 
and parsonages, saw the vast extent 
of the destruction and damage, looked 
into the eyes of pastors and people who 
have suffered unspeakably in ruination 
and terrors from both Germans and 
Russians. 

In prisons oft, in cellars and amidst 
terrors by night and by day, they have 
had their faith tested beyond descrip- 
tion. They are poor, but courageous. 
They have already done much to make 
life tolerable by rebuilding and re- 
habilitating themselves and their in- 
stitutions. But our help they must have. 
The whole of Slovakia was a battle- 
ground where the Germans fought des= 
perately from village to village as the 
Russians came and pushed them west- 
ward. 

I saw villages around Zwolen where 
every house had been damaged, house- 
hold goods plundered or burned, and 
cattle and possessions taken away to 
Germany. The Russians often used the 
parsonages and churches as their quar- 
ters and when people returned much 
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was in shambles. Many pastors lost 
everything they possessed in this world. 
In many places I gave addresses 
through my interpreter—and every- 
where they spoke of how marvelous it 
was that the first American they saw 
was a pastor who had come as though 
sent by the good Lord. Ill never for- 
get it as long as I live. 

Tears of joy in the eyes of simple 
peasants—and pastors—have been the 
tokens of appreciation that can be an- 
nounced as a first rich reward for our 
energy expended on Lutheran World 
Action. 


I HAD A PARTICULARLY rewarding visit 
with the Senior Bishop, Vladimir 
Cobrda in Liptovsky Svety Mikulas. He 
is a grey-bearded 
man of 66, lovable, 
genial, attired in 
clergy dress with 
his cross from 
Sweden visible. He 
is firm and ener- 
getic despite his 
years. He had re- 
ceived the first 
$20,000 sent by the 
American Section 
of the Lutheran 
World Convention, 


Viadimir Cobrda 29 += ACCompanying 
letter he had not 
known how they should spend the sum. 
He was overjoyed to be able to discuss 
the matter with me. It totaled 994,000 
in Slovak crowns, and we made up a 
list of allocations for this amount. 
Among the recommendations that I 
would make for additional help to the 
Slovakian Church is that we should 
finance a visit to the United States for 
the fine young leader of the Parish 
Education and Youth Department, so 
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but since there was’ 


that he may acquaint himself with our 
work in this line. He is a coming leader 
of 34, his name is Josef Juras. We 
should also furnish funds to Bishops 
Cobrda and Osusky for their personal 
use, for printing religious literature, for 
the fine youth program and for con- 
tinued support of pastors and institu- 
tions. 

I think we should also help under- 
write the idea of the churches that 
they establish a Slovakian Lutheran 
church in Prague. They have a build- 
ing and have called a pastor. His name 
is Fedor Ruppeldt. He speaks English 
and knows the problems of representa- 
tion very well. The bishops feel that it 
is important that their church be rep- 
resented in the capital city, and that 
there be a church there where the 
many Slovakian Lutherans could be atF 
home. Maybe we could offer some aid> 
for the support of this work to the ex-}; 
tent of about $1,000 a year for three 
years. 


ONE FURTHER SUGGESTION that comes 
from Bishop Cobrda. All the Luther- 
ans in Bulgaria are Slovaks. Th 
are approximately 2,500 to 3,000 such 
in three congregations, at Jorna Met- 
ropola, Braslanjanks, and Poden. Their} 
pastors had to come back to Slovakia’: 
because of the political difficulties an 
so they are without a pastor. Such 
man must be sent from here, togethe 
with literature and church goods which® 
have been lost or stolen or destroyed: 

Bishop Cobrda also gave me valuab 
information concerning other Euro 
Lutheran churches: 

ROMANIA—There were former! 
some very large congregations, such ash 
at Nadlac with 7,000 souls and severa. 
pastors. The churches belonged in 
to the German Church, in part to th 
Hungarian. Siebenburger Sachsen wer 
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,llso a part here, now mostly gone to 
;,ustria. 


“| HUNGARY—Bishop Ordas is the 
sader, in Budapest. Among the mem- 
lers of his church are about 200,000 
.jlovaks who are oppressed by the 
fungarian element. Slovaks from 
ungary may return to Slovakia, and 
ae Hungarians can by mutual treaty 
letween Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
lo back to their land in like numbers. 
bout 80,000 have thus far signified 
heir intention to come to Slovakia. 
JIany of these are Lutherans, although 
nany of the Lutherans do not wish to 
migrate from Hungary. Four of the 
Jastors of these Slovak churches are 
ovakian, the rest are under Hunga- 
ian leaders. 


YUGOSLAVIA—Before the war 
ere were some 60,000 Lutherans in 
Shis country, mostly Slovaks, and some 
vltermans. Many of the Slovaks wish 
tb return, even Bishop Starks wishes 
sb come back to Slovakia. The Gov- 
wrnment is under the thumb of the 
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THIS IS CLIFFORD NELSON (left) with Bishop Samuel S. Osusky and his wife 


Russians. Church and State are sep- 
arated. The Germans are mostly 
transported. 


POLAND—Polish Lutheranism is in 
terrible straits. My information comes 
mostly from the Rev. Senior Joseph 
Berger of Cesky Tesin in Czecho- 
sloyakia, on the Polish border. I vis- 
ited him at the suggestion of Bishop 
Osusky because the Polish Lutherans 
in Silesia feel themselves in a lonely 
place. Berger says the Lutherans of 
Poland under Bishop Jan Szeruda of 
Warsaw are in a terrible condition. In 
Silesia in Poland there are perhaps 
100,000 people with 30-40 pastors. In 
East Prussia before the war there were 
200,000 Lutherans, now there are per- 
haps 60,000 to 70,000, land utterly 
devastated, burned, destroyed through 
the terrific fighting. 

Now they have a few Polish pastors. 
The Germans have had to flee. Mostly 
old people and women are left. This 
is the poorest region. Bishop Szeruda 
has had some money from Sweden for 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Christianity is good psychiatry 


By CARL J. SCHINDLER 


The Christian concept of ae opens the way to mental health 


MopERN MAN IS CONSTANTLY REMINDED 
that he has a sick soul. Novelists have 
long portrayed him as an animal at the 
mercy of his passions. Others see in 
him a hypocrite without feeling, de- 
cency, or even common sense. Soci- 
ologists have written learned books on 
social and cultural disintegration. But 
it has been left to the psychiatrists to 
make us conscious of the full serious- 
ness of our malady. 

For many years the bed capacity of 
mental hospitals has exceeded that of 
general hospitals, and even at that rate 
mental institutions are overcrowded. 
There is a definite relationship between 
social disorganization and mental dis- 
ease, though it is at times difficult to 
distinguish cause from effect. 

Do individuals break because life has 
become too complex? or have human 
relationships deteriorated so rapidly 
because there exists an abnormally high 
number of mentally ill individuals in 
our present civilization? The psy- 
chiatrist’s answer will depend some- 
what upon his professional interest. 
Men in the hospitals who deal with 
fully developed mental diseases, who 
study the case records of individuals 
who gradually progress from appre- 
hension to panic, from misinterpreta- 
tions of the outside world to complete 
confusion, are likely to hold the en- 
vironment responsible. “Make life more 


Carl J. Schindler, pastor of St. Paul's Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is chaplain at the Retreat 
State Hospital. He is author of "The Pastor 
as a Personal Counselor’ and numerous articles 
on mental health. 
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pleasant for people, give them an op- 
portunity to satisfy the normal desires 
for happiness, for recognition, for se-} 
curity and there will be less mental} 
disease.” A good deal of state-hos- 
pital therapy is summed up in this at-} 
titude. 

There is another side to the story. 
Psychiatrists in private practice are in-} 
clined to stress this other viewpoint. 
Their patients-are not the mentally ill, 
but individuals with inner conflicts and} 
unresolved anxieties, who are no longer} 
in a position “to see life steadily and 
see it whole.” One aspect of their men- | 
tal life has grown out of all proportion} 
until it finally dominates the person- 
ality. It may be a sense of guilt, a} 
problem of sex, fear of people, a sense} 
of impending doom and futility. Psy- 
chiatrists who deal with these neuro- 
psychoses find them so common that} 
they almost look upon them as the} 
price that we must pay for the privilege F 
of growing up. They hold that the, 
breakdown of society is the aftermath) 
of the breakdown of the individual. |} 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, concerned as} 
it is with the inner life of man, can i 
afford to ignore these researches into 
the nature of personality. It cannot, 
however, afford to be swept away b 
them and surrender its own concept of}}, 
the Christian personality. To be happy, 
to be well adjusted, to be free from} 
fear, are indeed desirable goals, thoug 
one may question whether they are) 
ever fully achieved by anyone. Even 
in their totality they do not represen 
the ideal of Christian personality. 
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The doctor is a highly skilled me- 
zhanic, as it were, who picks up mis- 
glaced pieces in an individual’s emo- 
ional life and tries to reassemble them 
nto a working unit; but he can never 
zive his patient that which is not al- 
».eady potentially present in the indi- 
vidual. He has no possibility of putting 
jim into a living relationship with 
| }omething higher, more important, more 
nerciful than the patient himself. If 
he pieces are too badly broken, if there 
ire too few of them, even the most 
skillful psychiatrist is helpless. 

The church has. something to offer 
hat psychiatry, as now constituted, 
-annot develop. That is a concept of 
bersonality that does justice to the spir- 
tual nature of man. Humanistic psy- 
“thologies beg the question why man 
_phould ever experience any emotional 
_a[lifficulties at all. Why should he feel 
_flone in the world, why should he be 
““\fraid of death, why should he tremble 
it his own aggressiveness, if mental 
ife were nothing more than adaptation 
lo the environment? 

Not all mental ills are caused by 


'wect. Man’s conflicts are ultimately con- 
\licts between that which he knows to 


{| THE CONCEPT OF THE Christian per- 
onality is not only realistic but prac- 
wt eal. It can be put to work and justifies 
self in action. Psychologists speak of 
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a mental mechanism, variously known 
as compensation or sublimation. Ac- 
cording to this theory any mental trait 
which an individual considers undesir- 
able may be covered up by another re- 
lated trait that is personally and so- 
cially acceptable. Thus an original 
trend towards cruelty may actually ex- 
press itself as tenderness, or a basic 
dislike of people as a desire to work 
for them. Recently psychologists have 
said harsh things about these compen- 
sations, emphasizing their artificial, un- 
real, almost compulsive nature. It 
seems that these writers have ignored 
the fact that a compensation cultivated 
throughout a lifetime, a pattern which 
the individual has consciously and con- 
scientiously set for himself, can be at 
least as real as the original trend. 

Christianity is so helpful to the in- 
dividual because it offers him a wide 
choice of wholesome sublimations. Fully 
cognizant of the evil in man’s nature, 
Christianity invites him to replace evil 
with good. Christianity upholds the 
dignity and worthwhileness of these 
compensations. Far from being shams, 
as some psychologists have labeled 
them, they can constitute an individ- 
ual’s highest achievement in life, pro- 
vided they are morally good and are 
sincerely pursued in a socially con- 
structive manner. 

Christian psychotherapy does not in- 
vite the individual to engage in an al- 
most hopeless struggle against his orig- 
inal endowment but rather encour- 
ages him to believe in the forgiveness 
of sins. Every Christian has a perfect 
right and a good opportunity to make 
replacements, to build something new 
over the ruins of the old. 

At a time when men struggle for 
mental poise, for peace of mind, the 
wholesomeness of the Christian concept 
of personality deserves new emphasis. 
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Brazilians Discover Philadelphia 


Some things are rather queer up this way, the Wisznats find 


AMERICA’S “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 
has extended to the church. For the 
first time two Brazilian ministerial stu- 
dents have crossed the equator to study 
in a ULC theological seminary. They 
are Fred and Martin Wisznat of Santa 
Cruz. 

Fred was only 22 last December 
when he entered Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. But he began preaching in his 
home church four years ago. 

“During the war there was a short- 
age of pastors in Brazil,” he told Tur 
LUTHERAN reporter during an interview 
recently. “Students from the Pre-the- 
ological Institute in Sao Leopoldo had 
to supply. About 25 of us were sent 
to congregations in the Rio Grande do 
Sul synod. I went to Santa Cruz.” 

Synodical headquarters furnished 
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sermons for the student pastors. These, 
according to government regulations, 
were in Portuguese. Although many 
of the older people could understand 
only German, they continued to attend 
church. 

“One lady in my father’s parish ae 
plained that the only thing in the en- 
tire service she could understand was 
‘Amen,’” Fred recounted. “The lit- 
urgy and hymns also were in Portu- 
guese. Some were able to recognize 
what they were singing only by the 
melodies.” 


Botu Frep and his brother, Martin, 
18, attended the Pre-theological In- 
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jstitute of the Rio Grande do Sul synod 
lat Sao Leopoldo. Fred graduated in 
(941, Martin in 1944. 


| “T HAVE BEEN SURPRISED that food here 
‘in the States is so completely differ- 
\jnt,” Fred said. “During my first weeks 
\jaere I had to order the same dinner as 
ihe person with whom I went into a 
l-estaurant. I did not know anything 
on the menu. 

‘| “One time I made the mistake of 
stopping in a little cafe on Chestnut 
Street alone. I had no idea what to 
‘ask for. Fortunately, the man next to 
me at the counter yelled, ‘Hamburger 
®\with onions. So when the waitress 
ithame to me I asked for ‘hamburger 
with onions.’ When I got the thing I 
‘eally had.no idea what it was.” 


liscovery of another American custom. 
his happened just before Christmas 
vhen he visited in a Philadelphia home 
where there were several daughters. 
“The older one pulled me into the 
iving room and made me stand under 
he chandelier,” he said. “She told me 
o close my eyes. I thought it was a 
rick and wondered if I would get an 
lectric shock. I got it. There was 
istletoe tied to that chandelier.” 


WHEN THE BROTHERS arrived in Bos- 
n they were astounded at the number 
f women who smoked. Some women, 
ey recalled, did smoke in Brazil. But 
e practice was not general. Usually 
nly the very high class who were 
jophisticated or the very low class 
omen smoke there. 

“People drink too much in Amer- 
a,’ Fred continued. “In Brazil most 
f the drinking is limited to the farm- 
rs. Cocktails have been introduced 
uring the last few years, but serving 
em is not a general practice. 
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_ Fred still blushes as he tells of his 


Artistic temperament is just what you'd expect 
in the students from Brazil 


“My FIRST IMPRESSION at the semi- 
nary,’ Fred said, “was that everyone 
had a lot of money. A number of the 
students here have cars. At home these 
belong only to the very wealthy. 

“Not a single Lutheran pastor in 
Brazil owns an automobile. Even Dr. 
Hermann Dohms, the president of 
synod, has to call a taxicab when he 
wants to meet an important person. 

“Father rides to two of his three 
congregations on horseback. The 
church in Santa Cruz is near our home. 
The other two churches are five miles 
away, on opposite sides of the city.” 

The brothers agreed that the church 
in America is very different. They 
were surprised at the number of Lu- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


ReaD Luxe 9:1-50 before reading this 
article. 


THe TWELVE WERE “APOSTLES,” as well 
as “disciples” (6:13). Their respon- 
sibility was to “go forth” after they had 
learned Jesus’ purpose. The time had 
now come when they were to duplicate 
His ministry. 

Their task was dual: evangelism and 
mercy. These two were descriptive of 
Jesus’ own ministry, and also of the 
continuous task of His church. 

Since this was a mission to Jews, the 
disciples were told to trust the hos- 
pitality of their own people. They were 
to make no special preparation, so that 
they should not be encumbered on this 
short tour. They were to leave behind 
the wallet in which “kosher” food was 
carried when a Jew traveled through 
Gentile land. Nor would they need 
money. 

They were to waste no time in the 
endless visiting from house to house 
which consumes so much time in the 
East. They must be content with what- 
ever hospitality was first offered them 
and use this home as their base of 
operations. If they were not received, 
they should show that they had noth- 
ing in common with such Jews by 
shaking off “the very dust from (their) 
feet.” (Compare Acts 13:51.) 

In obedience to these instructions, 
the Twelve ministered to the spiritual 
and material needs they found every- 
where. 


Ir IS A HIGH COMPLIMENT to their 
service that they attracted attention to 
their Master, for that should be the. 
result of all Christian activity. Herod 
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Antipas, the tetrarch, had already re- 
ceived reports on this rabbi from his 
spies and from the Herodians, a group) 
of Jews who curried favor with their. 
powerful overlord. But this extensive) 
tour aroused him even more. Popular). 
opinion, as it was reported to him, was}; 
uncertain. Some thought Jesus to be 
John the Baptist—whose head had been} - 
cut off at Herod’s command. Others 
thought that Malachi’s prophecy (4:5)}. 
was fulfilled in the return of Elijah.) 
No one thought Jesus to be the Messiah.) 

Herod’s curiosity and fear caused] 
him to seek persistently for an inter- 
view, but Jesus avoided it. When they} | 
did finally meet, “he questioned Him!) 
with many words; but He answeredfe 
him nothing” (23:8). 


AFTER THIS, Jesus and His disciples} 
needing a rest, they went by boat to 
a lonely place near the small village 
of Bethsaida (there were two of this}. 
name, but this one lay east of where}, 
the Jordan enters the lake). How long}, 
they enjoyed this privacy we do not}, 
know; but soon crowds followed the} 
shore to His hideaway. Although Hel, 
had gone there to escape, He welcomed} 
them when they came. Again we read], 
of his concern for both their spiritual)” 
and physical wellbeing (verse 11). 

Late in the day, the disciples came} 
with well-meant but foolish advice.” 
How could this crowd be fed? Jesus} 
suggests that they look at their re-|” 
sources. In perplexity they reply that 
they have “five loaves and two fishes’) 
and no money to buy more. They for- 
got their major asset—Jesus. 

At His command, they arrange thej}, 
crowd in orderly groups on the ground}, 
Luke’s language suggests that the me 
—the number of women and childrer} 
was probably quite small—leaned or} 
their left elbows just as though they} 
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: *|-eclined at a banquet table. _ 
na As host at this banquet, Jesus uttered 


“il, prayer of thanks. Then He “brake” 
“he loaves and fishes and “continued 
‘“tsiving them to the disciples.” These 
Nalasily passed between the groups and 
'istributed the food until they were 
ne ‘all filled.” 

“The story concludes with a realistic 
““S\ouch—each disciple filled the food 
(ke yasket he carried. (What myth or fic- 
‘lion would have the one who is able 
‘|o multiply food at will concern him- 
self about left-overs?) 


they) FRom Mark (8:27) ann MarTHew 
(16:13) we learn that the next inci- 


Yaesarea Philippi. After praying, with- 
n sight but not hearing of His disciples, 
Jesus asks a question: “Whom say the 


“|ince popular usage understood this 
“litle in material-political terms only. 
“hat is why He preferred the more sub- 
"He title of “Son of Man.” He would not 
' \“liccept honor from those who sought a 
)™¥fo0d Messiah” (John 6:14-15). Nor 
on ould He compel faith through a dis- 
lay of power (4:9-12). 

Matthew gives the fullest report of 
eter’s confession (16:16). Yet Luke’s 
lso shows Jesus to stand alone and 
Supreme. He is greater than the proph- 
ts, for He is God’s final Word for men. 


LuKE omits both Jesus’ approval of 
is confession and the apostle’s protest 
it Jesus’ prophecy (Matt. 16:17, 22). 
e does report our Lord’s caution that 
is truth must be kept secret. It might 
+esult in sudden attack from His ene- 
einies. Their hatred, He warned, would 
ji)ring about His death. He “must” en- 
oi lure these things, for thus only could 
 lit/{he will of God be accomplished and 
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evil conquered. He was not the tri- 
umphant Messiah of Jewish longing, the 
King who would ride over His enemies. 
He was the Suffering Servant, “de- 
spised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief” 
(Isa. 53:3). 5 

His followers also must share His 
fortunes. They were not to be mere 
witnesses of His sufferings, but sharers. 
His next words brought bitter mem- 
ories of the hundreds of crosses upon 
which the followers of Judas and Simon 
had died not long before. The cross 
which they must assume was not a 
burden, but a cruel instrument of 
death. Even this dare not turn a dis- 
ciple from following the will of God. 

Yet here is a paradox: self-seeking 
ends in ruin; martyrdom for Christ at- 
tains endless life (verse 24). Of what 
use is it to win all the riches and glory 
of life if the man himself be lost? 

That is why the “tragic” end of His 
first coming cannot be the final word. 
He will return, and His second advent 
will be one of glory instead of hu- 
miliation, of judgment instead of gra- 
cious invitation (verse 26). A man’s 
relation to the humble Jesus will de- 
termine that of the Lord of glory to- 
ward him. 

The revealing of the Kingdom, which 
Jesus says will precede the death of 
some standing with Him, has been as- 
sociated with many events: the Trans- 
figuration, the Resurrection, Pentecost, 
the destruction of Jerusalem. No pos- 
itive conclusion can be reached. 


ONLY A WEEK AFTER Peter’s confes- 
sion a great event proved its truth. 
Taking Peter, James, and John, Jesus 
ascended Mt. Hermon. Its snowy peak, 
10,000 feet above sea level, entitled it 
to be called “the chief mountain.” As 
He prayed, His appearance changed. 
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Even His clothing became white and 
“lightning forth,” says Luke. 

Then a second wonder! The dis- 
ciples were given power to see Moses 
and Elijah. Law and Prophecy came 
to bear witness to the Christ! They 
spoke with Him of His approaching 
“exodus.” Peter and his companions 
were sleepy—this verse and verse 37 
suggest this event occurred at night— 
but they were startled into wakeful- 
ness. 

In excitement and uncertainty, Peter 
spoke before he thought. “It’s good 
here. Let's stay and build some shelters 
of boughs for our comfort.” Perhaps 
there was in his mind, too, the thought 
that this would prevent that fatal and 
“unwise” trip to Jerusalem. 


WHILE HE WAS SPEAKING, a luminous 
cloud enfolded them—like the cloud 
that symbolized the presence of God 
in the holy of holies. Then the Voice: 
“This is My Son, my Chosen: hear 
Him.” 

Truly, this was “the Christ of God.” 
Could these men doubt, who had seen 
His eternal glory burst for a moment 
through the veil of His flesh? Yet, even 
now, comes the command that this must 
be kept secret. Christ would not com- 
pel faith, though He would reinforce 
faith in those who already believed in 
Him. 

Then comes the descent from glory 
to earthly misery. In the valley is a 
child possessed of a demon. The natural 
aspects of the demonic presence were 
deafness, epilepsy, and lunacy. Because 
their faith was inadequate, the disciples 
whom Jesus had left behind had failed 
to restore the child. They were not 
disloyal, but they shared, said Jesus, 
something of the spirit of the age. Do 
His cutting words indicate that those 
who brought the sufferer had done so 
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| 

not from compassion but in the hope of| 
attacking Jesus through His disciples?) 
Mark hints that they were more curious) 
about the action of the disciples than| 
trusting in God’s power and mercy. 
The demon is cast out, but only after. 
he has so injured the boy that bodily) 
healing is also necessary (verse 42).) 
Those who stood by were amazed at} 
the mighty power of God here revealed 
to men. 


THE SECOND PART of verse 43 begins 
a new paragraph. The people are con- 
stantly in an attitude of wonder at} 
Jesus’ miracles, so He is forced to em- 
phasize again the real nature of the 
Messiah. The disciples were slow to 
accept His unwelcome interpretation. 
So He warns them not to be misled, but? 
to store His words in their memories. 
The Messiah was to suffer as a crim-} 
inal, rather than to reign as a king. 

As they neared Capernaum the dis- 
ciples disputed who might be the great-} 
est among them. They were careful 
that Jesus should not hear them, but 
He knew “the thought of their heart.” 
He gave a child the coveted place of 
honor at His side. Then He explains. 
There is to be no “greatest” among 
them. Disciples must not worry about} 
“importance” but about service. Jesus 
does not encourage comparisons, for He 
is the only standard. All can be “great” 
if they show His spirit of love to those’ 
needy ones. 

Perhaps John’s conscience troubled} 
him, for he recalls an incident of the 
missionary tour. Had he been right to 
forbid one from casting out demons in 
Jesus’ name because he was not one} 
of them? Neutrality is sometimes as. 
effective as aid, Jesus explained (verse 
50), though it may be as harmful as 
treachery and opposition. “He that is 
not with me is against me” (11:23). 
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| ON AFTERNOONS LIKE THIS I miss the 
\wide shady porch of the Bordenville 
_arsonage. Our house is probably 
looler than the section of Eastwick 
‘near the business district, for an occa- 
sional breeze wanders in from the park. 
“Yet the wide open field where the 
onged-for parish house is to stand is 
iaked brown in the glaring sunlight. 
The heat rising from it is almost 
at tangible. 

| The coolest spot I could find was the 
‘iegame room. Here the cheerful wicker 
(urniture, the gaily covered day-bed, 
o,)he dartboard, looked like vacation 
hime at home. I placed a frosty pitcher 


neead through Miss Ethel’s manuscripts. 
Hees it be a week since she had 


vith daily tasks, for a bit more beauty 
rare, time to think. 


o have time for nothing except trying 
to keep cool. 
Compared with today, it had been 


ont 
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* fact. 
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face, the artifice by which she had sent 
her sister from the room while she had 
me search in a secret hiding place for 
the stories she had written, seemed 
something I must have imagined. 

Yet here in my hand was the evi- 
dence that it was a matter of everyday 
Jerry had read them first, and 
had stopped in three times to see Miss 
Ethel. He intended to hold out to her 
the feeble hope that they might be 
published. “Whether or not they are 
salable, it may help her recovery to 
think she can sell them,” he had told 
me. “And they aren’t impossible.” But 
on no occasion was he permitted to see 
her alone. 


WHEN HE SUGGESTED to Miss Blanche 
that it might be a comfort to her sister 
if he had a few words with Miss Ethel 


‘in private, the elder was much ag- 


grieved. “Of course, if you wish it,” 
she had snorted, “but I’m sure I don’t 
see why. We always tell each other 
everything, don’t we, Ethel? And we’re 
quite used to family prayers, if you 
were going to pray. I’m sure my sister 
would prefer to have me stay, wouldn’t 
you, dear?” 

For a moment, Jerry had thought the 
younger sister was going to rebel. Then 
she nodded apathetically. “Stay, if you 
like.” 

But Miss Blanche had insisted, “Only 
if you want me.” 

To which the obedient response was, 
“T want you.” 

Miss Blanche smiled graciously at 
my husband, “When you have been 
here longer, Pastor Lathrop, you will 
understand our family better.” 

“T certainly hope so,” Jerry had an- 
swered truthfully. 
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Eacu TIME I had settled down to read, 
there had been an interruption—Dor- 
othy Norman to know whether I'd keep 
an eye on Jimmy while she took the 
baby to the pediatrician, Mrs. Bach to 
invite us to a swimming party, Mrs. 
Cline dropping in to talk about our 
daughters who are at camp and re- 
maining to tell me about the over-emo- 
tional religious experiences which had 
driven her to the outer fringes of the 
Christian community. 

The last thing had been a special de- 
livery letter from Mrs. Benson, giving 
us the dates they would be at the sea- 
shore and urging us to try to meet them 
there. “Since your husband is so punc- 
tilious about not visiting Bordenville 
until his successor has had a chance to 
establish himself in the affections of 
the congregation, do try to spend a bit 
of your vacation with us. We've had 
reservations at Parkhurst Hall for some 
time, but there must be something you 
could get even at this date. Do try. 
We miss you so and would so love to 
talk to you.” 

At first, Jerry demurred. “They’re 
bound to ask my opinion about things 
in the parish, and I don’t want to say 
a word that might undermine my suc- 
cessor’s influence.” The only way I 
could persuade him to consent was by 
assuring him that he was overestimat- 
ing his own influence. 

Then had come the mad scramble for 
reservations. Finally we suceeded in 
getting space at a boarding house we 
both remembered as being clean but 
nondescript. We sent off a jubilant 
telegram to the Bensons. We packed 
our clothes. Jerry conferred with Miss 
Fields who had returned from her va- 
cation. I cleaned the refrigerator. We 
were all set to start this morning. Then 
had come a call from the architect. He 
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must see Jerry this afternoon. 

So our departure was postponed unti 
tomorrow. And I had time to read Miss 
Ethel’s stories. 


I OPENED THE ENVELOPE and drew ou 
the penciled sheets. Once more I was 
surprised at the variety of subject mat- 
ter indicated by the titles—anima'! 
stories, stories of childlife, life in Bibl 
times, a modern love story. I begar 
with the animal story. It was not bad. 
describing the way a clever red squir- 
rel got the better of two smug, over- 
bearing grey squirrels. Here and there 
the writing was slightly cumbersome. 
but there were passages that almosi 
sang. All it needed was a bit of re- 
vision to make it acceptable to one ol 
the better children’s magazines, I felt 

Much pleased, I turned to the tale 
of a little girl and her older brother 
and sister. Over and over they heaped 
injustices upon her until finally thei: 
mother realized—through no act of the 
good little girl—that things were not 
as they should be. The naughty brother 
and sister were sent to bed. The little 
heroine was allowed to stay up and ea 
ice cream with her parents. 

The writing limped and the children’s 
conversation was stilted. Still, the story 
had possibilities. I turned to the next} 
As I read, my jaw fell, for I realiz 
that in each composition there was th 
same theme—one weak, oppressed per- 
son, vindicated and rewarded while the 
oppressors were punished. The tales 
were material for a psychiatrist, not for 
a publisher. 

Jerry must have read them hastil: 
to have missed it. But then he hadn’t 
been there, as I had when Miss Ethe) 
had whispered, “It was bad enough be- 
fore I was sick. Now, I am desperate. 

When we return from the shore, ] 
must find a way to reassure her. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Too Many Divorces 


2-| I am hearing and reading so much about 
«ile alarming number of divorces in the 
y,\Inited States. What are the reasons for 
-:uch a condition? 


~i} There are many grounds on which 
divorces are granted, and they vary 
+.. from state to state. Most of them are 
at unjustified. Or, one may properly say 
_.| that large numbers of the marriages are 
unjustified. The inherent “cussedness” 
of human nature is the real cause of 
most conflicts. Add to this an utter lack 
“| of preparation for marriage and you 
“4! have a most unwholesome combination. 
| The present outlandish rate of di- 
+z} voree, still rising, is largely the out- 
ah come of unwise marriages in the heat 
| of war and the long separation of many 
43} couples. Four classes of war-marriages 
_j| are usually recognized: adolescent, for- 
eign, hasty, and ante-dated. 
Teen-agers are generally too young 
» for marriage. Success requires greater 
maturity. Many teen-age couples could 
have endured separation with less bane- 
1} ful effect if they had been older. 
sj) Marriages with foreigners impose 
~it| heavy handicaps; there is too little in 
Jined 
ie 


common between those of different 
nationalities. It is predicted that more 
than half of these alliances will go on 
the rocks. 

Hasty weddings do not permit young 
people to know one another well 
enough. There is no opportunity to 
make the adjustments which ought to 
| be accomplished during courtship. 

The ante-dated marriages are those 
tiz| of couples who have gone together for 
some time and had planned getting 
married later. Then they set the date 
,]| ahead. Their risk has usually been lit- 

'| tle more than in peacetime. 

‘Many of these marriages can yet be 
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saved if the couples find wise coun- 
selors who can help them through their 
most trying period. 


Borrowing 


One of our neighbors has developed a 
habit of borrowing almost anything—lawn 
mower, electric mixer, electric cleaner, 
sugar, flour, bathrug, and dictionary. And 
now they want our car to take a little trip. 
I suppose theyll soon want the piano. 

I don’t mind being kind to people; but 
this is too much. Id like to keep their 
good will and be friends, as we have been 
for a long time. But how can it be done? 


Neighborly acts of kindness cement 
friendship up to a certain point. A lit- 
tle lending and borrowing will do no 
harm. And it may be of real help. But 
each person or family must observe 
pretty close limits on borrowing. It can 
soon become a nuisance, especially if it 
is a frequent occurrence, or if it is un- 
reasonable. 

In all irritating situations we ought 
to go as far as possible without un- 
pleasantness. But problems may grow 
so vexing that they have to be faced 
openly and candidly. Youll have to 
have a frank talk with your neighbor, 
unless you are willing to be annoyed 
without limit. It can be a friendly, 
tactful conversation, but it will have 
to be straightforward and not stop short 
of a satisfactory conclusion. If the 
neighbor takes exception to your point 
of view, he'll get over it in time, and 
probably see the reasonableness of your 
appeal. 

After such an interview one should 
go the limit to let bygones be bygones 
and to cultivate good will without too 
great familiarity. People are often bet- 
ter neighbors if they don’t become too 
intimate. 
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The Master and the Common Man \ 


The Significance of Silence and Other Sermons. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon-) 
Cokesbury. 238 pages. $2. F, 
These twenty-two sermons are representative of Leslie D. Weatherhead’s preaching. 
to a congregation bombed from its church—a people broken in body, troubled in spirit). 
face to face with violent and sudden death. In a lengthy preface packed with calm,| 
heroic faith and intelligent action, Doctor Weatherhead paints “the background of the 


work of which preaching is only a part and a ty enohune of the people to whom these ‘ 


messages are proclaimed.” 

The volume is plainly and simply writ- 
ten. It is not a storehouse of fresh insights 
for anyone who has thought seriously 
about his faith. It is not always metic- 
ulously reasoned. For many it leaves un- 
said certain things that ought to be said. 

Nonetheless, the reader finds in Weath- 
erhead a preacher who not only loves and 
follows the Master but who, understand- 
ing the common man and his hopes, fears 
and doubts, is able to bring the two face 
to face. Each sermon is addressed not 
only to people of mature faith but also 
to the scores of less knowing folk who 
daily pass our churches by. Pastors who 
manfully admit that their preaching leaves 
the unenlightened masses cold will read 
and re-read this unpretentious volume of 
sermons. WALLACE E. FISHER 


Christian Living 


The Christian Pattern. By Hugh S. Tigner. 
80 pages. $1.50: 

Here is a book by a man who has found 
what, to him, is the essence of Christianity, 
This essential message he sets forth in a 
lucid style and in simple language. He 
expresses this message in an exposition 
of five words: worship, thanksgiving, hu- 
mility, service (or sacrifice), and love. 

The book deals with the practical living 
of the Christian life. Theological questions 
are left untouched, and yet Dr. Tigner’s 
theological position is abundantly evident. 
He finds God and His will revealed in 
Christ, in the Scriptures, and in the ex- 


Macmillan. 
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perience of the church. 

The Christian Pattern is probably writ-} 
ten for the layman. It, consequently, has}! 
something to say to the clergyman. Both)! 
layman and clergyman will be challengec} 
by it to see to his own walk in the Way}, 
The reader will drink from the deep springs 
of Christian truth. He may find little that)” 
is new, but he will find much that is re-# 


freshing. JouN F. Furcus . 
Imaginary 

The Quest. By Ludwig Bauer. Concordia{~ 
240 pages. $2.50. 


What became of the shepherds whc 
returned from the manger-bed glorifying 
and praising God? History does not tell/ 
but Ludwig Bauer in The Quest gives </> 
highly imaginary account of Asa, David 
and Nathan who heard the angels’ sons" 
and went in haste to worship the new- 
born King. / 

What happened to them when they re-} 
turned to their camp, how a Roman cen-) 
turion and Nathan sought the lost David) 
the long years of their searching, 'the}, 
miraculous way in which the God of thd 
Hebrews ended their quest—this is the 
story of the book. It begins in the timi 
of Herod, takes one to the tomb of Laz-) 
arus, to other miracle-performances 


lius, the Gentile to whom Peter was sent| 

The Quest is not a literary masterpiece} 
The beginning is heavy with labored de’ 
scription. The delineation of characters i 
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vot very clear. The manger and miracle 
ccounts lack inspiration. But, as one reads 
—'n, he finds a story which, though lacking 


a dramatic climax, is nevertheless satisfy- 
ing and provokes thought. 
Mrs. Roy B. SETZER 


AISSION TO SLOVAKIA (From page 21) 


“hese harassed Lutherans. In Central 
?oland, where there were formerly 
““/bout 400,000 Lutherans, mostly Ger- 
‘yan colonists, there are now probably 
round 75,000. In Lodz, for example, 
here were previously 60,000, now per- 
1aps 1,000. Warsaw had previously 
8,000, now 3,000. Only one church left 
4partly standing on the outskirts of 
isVarsaw. In many places, the Cath- 
bob\lies have stolen the buildings and will 
uahot return them and the leftist govern- 
‘hent will not intervene. 


| 6B 


THE SILESIAN LUTHERANS in Czecho- 
:llovakia are in an unhappy state. They 
“ fave about 45,000 souls in seven con- 
regations. Mostly Poles, and each 
ongregation has at least one Polish 
astor and one Czech. The Poles are 


iiJRAZILIANS (From page 25) 


1er Leagues, Sunday schools and other 
cieties. “Here there is so much social 
vl ctivity,” Fred said. “In Brazil we have 
st church and that is all. 

“Before confirmation, children in 
ther’s parish -take catechetical in- 
ction for a year. Unless they go 
a parochial school, the rest of their 
ligious training is gotten through 
rmons preached on Sunday.” 


OF THE FORTY-FIVE MILLION inhab- 
ants in Brazil forty-four million are 
atholic. Approximately four hundred 
ousand are Lutheran. 

“The government shows no discrim- 
st ation,” Fred said. “Therefore Prot- 
“stants and Catholics do not fight. 
ie rotestants do not want to; Catholics 


ters! 
ly 31, 1946 - 
herd 


the staunch Lutherans, the Czech pas- 
tors lean to the Reformed faith, despite 
their expressed desire to be Lutherans. 

These Polish Silesians have made re- 
quests to the National Reconstruction 
Committee in Prague for Polish and 
Czech Catechisms, Bible histories, and 
Bibles. They also ask money for paper 
and printing, $4,000 for support of pas- 
tors who get no money from the state, 
$2,580 for teachers and their families 
who have no support, $1,380 for 450 
families of parishioners who are in dire 
straits and undernourished. They 
also ask clothes, bedding, shoes, for 15 
pastors’ families with 19 children whe 
have little or no support at home. They 
also wish support for their fine youth 
organization, which at present is pro- 
hibited by law from gathering in 
groups. 


do not need to.” 

He pointed out that the Brazilian 
church is becoming independent. In 
the past most pastors went to Germany 
for their theological training. Now a 
seminary has been established as a 
continuation of the Pre-theological In- 
stitute in Sao Leopoldo. 

“Brazil must be for Brazilians,” he 
said. “The Lutheran Church there 
must become a national church free 
from foreign influence. German must 
be dropped completely from the serv- 
ices. Only Portuguese should be used.” 

Both Fred and Martin plan to re- 
main in Philadelphia until their semi- 
nary training is complete. 

“T would like,” Fred said, “to take 
some graduate work in an American 
university. But I do not know.” 
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eross the Dosh 


Recently it became convenient for us 
to observe the foot work of a three- 
months-old baby that had awakened 
from her usual afternoon nap. Also, 
as is usual, she had been placed by her 
mother flat on her back in her “baby 
coach.” In that position she could ob- 
serve her feet, and lower legs. 

Close attention on our part led us to 
the conclusion that she had made what 
was for her an epochal discovery. She 
became aware not only that her lower 
extremities were intimately a part of 
her but that they were under her per- 
sonal control. 

The movements which she could see 
with her own eyes were not mechan- 
ically regulated by some internal mech- 
anism, as are the movements of the 
hands of a watch, no were they in re- 
sponse to unregulated and unarticulated 
impulses. It was quite reasonable for 
us to decide that she was indulging in 
a variety of practice motions by which 
she made her feet and legs obey her 
will, and made the performance con- 
tribute to the later complicated poses 
of walking. 

Replying to our suggestion, the baby’s 
father murmured something about in- 
heritances. We have no objection to 
parental pride in the early exhibitions 
of intelligence on the part of babies. 
Men and women enter this world in 
which we live and move and have our 
being with inheritances varied in kind 
and calculable in values. By creative 
endowments each generation is indi- 
vidually indebted to its predecessors, 
not only for the characteristics of race 
and features, but for attributes of mind 
and soul. Birth is in one sense a be- 
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ginning: an individual comes into ex-!! 
istence who had no previous existence} 
but born “after his kind.” Thus crea-}’ 
tive enactments permit continuance ir}! 
incidentals of both progress and decline} 

The Christian revelation of humar|. 
origins agrees that an impenetrable 
mystery enshrouds the nature and pos- 
sibilities of men and women. We have! 
appreciation for the results of researctf' 
by scientists and historians, but wef! 
deem them too limited in their ap-}i 
paratus of investigation to apprehenc 
the spiritual qualities which are re- 


fancy and potent throughout life. 


A new factor in postwar recoveries 

Among the activities of present-day}! 
minorities none has received mori/t! 
headlines and discussions than tha 
which involves the Jewish relationshiy} 
to Palestine. The grant of 100,000 land-}: 
ing permits to settle in the Holy Lancy 


world war, the threats of the Aral 
(Mohammedan) multitudes in Nort] 
Africa, Middle Asia, and India, and thi}, 
relations of the British Empire to Rus+, 
sia and the “life to India.” ; 

Just as a physical weakness manifest}, 
its character by a painful boil or ai, 
intestinal infection, so the situation i 


to be known as “The Underground. |, 
We are guessing that the phrase wa}, | 


The Luthera: 


nderworld of Paris assigned during 
he struggle to defeat the Nazi occupa- 
on of France. But in other countries 
-notably in Norway—secret, organized 
y{pposition to Hitler’s invasion was 
ne\tbeled Underground. Minorities who 
7ould not submit to invasion in Jugo- 
lavia, Northern Italy, and Poland were 
ling) mnilarly named. 

mint The title could have been copied from 
ele! Phrase used prior to the Civil War 
ys the United States when persons 
hayerongly opposed to African slavery 
vem to have had a series of “hideouts” 
yihere Negroes were concealed and 
sided to reach Canada. 

hen] The descriptions we have read of 
he courage and persistence of the 
,infench underground during the Ger- 
lan occupation of France make one 
Imire the heroism of these patriots. 
. | is said that through them contacts 
.dgith the British and American forces 


\ntalestine “underground’s” activities 
Laiiive received less acclaim, although 


ne 


| racial, has done so much for the 
r’s victims as have those now re- 


ich thers, has very frankly favored grant- 
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ing permission for 100,000 to enter Pal- 
estine in 1946. Britain evidently dreads 
Moslem threats, especially in India, and 
is opposed to allowing so large an ad- 
dition to Palestine’s population. Doubt- 
less some compromise will emerge, but 
we do not expect the underground of 
the Holy Land to dispossess the French 
and Norwegian patriots who kept op- 
position to invaders alive. 


Volunteered frugality 

The Lutheran Church is careful to 
refrain from exercising the powers of 
its organization beyond the sphere of 
ecclesiastical power. There are times, 
however, when the Christianity of the 
individual provides him with motives 
for relationships to current difficulties 
and problems. At the present time, for 
example, among several motives for 
limited marketing that have approval 
by the teachings of Christianity are 
two. The first is thoughtfulness of the 
welfare of fellow believers in particular 
and fellow men in general. The Amer- 
ican people have set an example worthy 
of their religion in the generous alloca- 
tion of foodstuffs to war-stricken 
Europe. Of equal value is provision 
against economic disaster by self-con- 
trol in home consumption. 

In the second place, voluntary limita- 


‘ tion of purchasing is the only answer to 


unscrupulous profiteers that can be 
heard by those who deserve punish- 
ment. If Congress does not know a le- 
gal preventative of inflation, the people 
in the spirit of their form of govern- 
ment can write their own prescription 
—refrain from buying overpriced com- 
modities. The so-called “buyers’ strike” 
which is commended to the attention of 
the people merits, in our opinion, favor- 
able consideration and action. 


Nathan FR. dM elhorn 
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Hartwick Came First 


Sir: 

Reference is made in THe LUTHERAN to 
the Rev. Johann Roth, “who engaged in 
pioneer missionary work among the In- 
dians in the Ohio valley in 1756. It is 
stated that he was the first Lutheran mis- 
sionary to the American Indians. 

The Rev. John Christopher Hartwick, 
who came to these shores in 1746, was 
actively engaged in work with the Mo- 
hawk Indians in New York State as early 
as 1750, and in 1754 he bought from them 
a tract of land near Otsego Lake, on which 
Hartwick Seminary was subsequently lo- 
cated. It is a little known fact that our 
first Lutheran seminary in America was 
intended in the mind and writings of its 
founder primarily as a missionary school 
for the Indians. 

Hartwick College commenced the ob- 
servance of a jubilee year this spring, 
marking the 200th anniversary of Pastor 
Hartwick’s arrival in America on May 26, 
and the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Hartwick Seminary in 1947. 

Henry Harpy Hers 


Let Taylor Alone 


Sir: 

The discussion on “Preachers and the 
Vatican” by Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder de- 
serves much attention, especially from lay- 
men. 

It seems to me we should learn more 
about the reasons for the Taylor appoint- 
ment if we desire “world peace.” Is it not 
a fact that a controversy such as this has 
stirred up much strife in the world in the 
years gone by? More prayer and less envy 
are needed in this controversy. Intoler- 
ance in any shape will ultimately whip 
anybody in our land of free thought and 
action. Why bring Mr. Taylor home? Has 
he misbehaved in any way? Isn’t he a 
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Protestant? Let’s have more discussio)| 
and action, for where there’s smoke thes} 
is fire, if we dig for it. JoHN GAUB | 


More about Garb 


Sir: : 

It is a shame we who share so proudl'|» 
in the heritage of our church, and valu} 
so highly the consecration of our dea}; 
conesses, should dress them in such a man}; 
ner that others “titter” at their uniform}: 
and ask—“What is she?” ’ 

Our pastors make good appearances—bu}, 
I feel apologetic and embarrassed when 
ever I am compelled to explain the “od 
dity” of our deaconess’ attire to a non}, 
member. 

Our nurses keep abreast of the time:|? 
and their uniforms do not detract, bupi: 
rather glorify, their profession. Let’s throy}y 
out this “Mother Hubbard,” sack-fitting|:, 
long-sleeved ancient garb—that “funny fo, 
looking whatever-it-is, hanging down thf! 
back of the head too. Let’s get a neat, two/|p 
piece uniform—similar to army nurses—}hy, 
cross-lapelled, and it will do honor to th} 
noble profession it represents. 

I see no improvement whatsoever in th} 
“proposed” uniforms on THE LUTHERA} 
cover page. Can’t we have more sugges}, 
tions before this issue is closed? 


Sir: 

Every Deaconess is proud of her gar} 
and anyone wanting to become a Dea 
coness and who does not because of 
garb does not have the true spirit of th] 
work. x 

The garb is a protection, gives a sens 
of equality among the sisters, is easily rec| — 
ognized and respected. - 

If the pastors were better educated ; 
the work of the diaconate and would er 
courage young girls, we might have 2,0 = 
instead of 200. j 


Altoona is Acquitted of Contributing to Delinquency 
Mock trial of city by Bethany young people 


sit spurs local interest in community problems 


member of Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, 


1e city’s “friendliness.” 

) The Hon. George G. Patterson, president 
 titidge of Blair County courts, acquitted 
‘ite city of the charges. He said Attorney 
itiijang’s defense proved Altoona had done 
nliore for her youth than any other city 
ili like size in the state. 

(i) But his opinion was not shared unan- 
se dously by the citizens of Altoona, some 
0 4’ whom wrote protests through letters to 
te editor of the Altoona Mirror. They 
i h}}manded that the city take action along 
hes of physical and moral cleanliness, 
seterans’ housing, recreational facilities, 


| Judge Patterson was warm in his praise 
lr the interest Bethany young people take 
| community problems. This interest is 
outgrowth of a weekly Community 


er Leagues. Attendance, despite the hot 
veather, has been between 450 and 525, 
le Rev. George K. Bowers, pastor, stated. 
A chance remark during a Sunday night 
ther League meeting last year furnished 
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Charged with neglecting its youth and thereby contributing to juvenile delinquency, 
ne city of Altoona, Pa., was placed on “trial” by the young people of Bethany Lutheran 


Nearly every official of the city and county, in addition to almost 500 others, 
tended the mock court proceedings at the church. District Attorney J. Calvin Lang, 


linquency would lead to the most talked- 
of youth program in the city. But that is 
what happened when the pastor said, 
“Most of the temptations of youth come 
when they seek recreation. The church 
ought to turn moments of temptation into 
moments of inspiration.” 

The young people asked, “Why don’t we 
do something about it?” and then they 
started in. A survey showed there was no 
recreation hall available for the 20,000 peo- 
ple in their section of the city. A few 
scattered playgrounds provided some fa- 
cilities in the summer, but there was no 
place for recreation in the winter. 

The parish hall was the logical spot. It 
was not large enough for games or gym- 
nastics, but the young people reasoned a 
program of some sort could be presented 
which would keep 200 Altoona youth off 
the street for two hours each Monday 
night. To their surprise, 306 attended the 
opening night, Nov. 5, and the number 
has kept on increasing since that time. 
Not only is the Community Youth Night 
popular in winter, but popular demand is 
keeping it open during July and August. 

Prayer, group singing, devotional talks, 
sound motion pictures, and skits form the 
backbone of the programs. The cost per 
week is between $75 and $100, all of which 
is raised through youth activities. Support 
for the programs has come from the 
Young People’s Luther League with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester McCall as counselors, the 
Intermediate League with Miss Hazel Bohn 
as counselor, and the Junior League with 
Miss Jeanne Mann and Mr. Fred Wagner, 
counselors. 
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Pastors and Teachers Convene; 
William Goede Named President 


By Martin ScHROEDER 


More THAN 100 pastors and church 
school teachers, representing 20 northeast 
Nebraska congregations, gathered at St. 
John’s Church near Columbus for their 
annual regional convention, June 10. The 
host pastor, the Rev. William Goede, con- 
ducted the liturgy and the Rev. George 
Herber of Pierce, spoke at the opening 
service. After a brief business session, 

a symposium was 

presented on 

“Jesus, My Truth, 

My Way,” partici- 

pated in by Pastors 
J. A. Bahnsen, Leigh; S. K. deFreese, 
Wayne; and Victor Moeller, Pender. The 
feature of the afternoon session was a 
series of group discussions on the work 
of the church school. Leaders were the 
Rev. W. F. V. Churchill, Bennington; 
Pastor deFreese; Mrs. J. Ziemer, Papillion; 
Mr. A. Miller, Yutan; Mrs. Melvin Ruwe, 
Fontanelle; and Miss Valindia Tonjes, 
Hooper. The Rev. Herman Goede, Lin- 
coln, president of Midwest Synod, brought 
greetings, and the Rev. M. C. Hagedorn, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Fremont Bluffs, 
concluded the convention with an address 
on “The Spiritual Life of a Child.” 

Officers for the year are: President, the 
Rev. William Goede; vice-president, Miss 
Tonjes; secretary, Miss Tilliw Krambeck, 
Gretna; and treasurer, Mrs. Paul Moess- 
ner, Gretna. 

Ordination services were held June 16, 
at St. Paul’s Church near Glenvil, for 
Grant Van Boening, recent graduate of 
Western Seminary, Fremont. President of 
Synod Goede officiated and the sermon 
was delivered by Pastor deFreese. Other 
pastors assisting at the service were, 
E. Walter, F. C. Schuldt, R. Moehring, all 
of Hastings; J. N. Marxen, Blue Hill; and 
Martin Schroeder, Glenvil. Pastor Van 
Boening has accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Schuyler. 
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Tue Rev. Artuur L. Pererson, pastor o} 
the Augustana Synod Church at Chappe 
was voted the outstanding rural pastor ii} 
Nebraska for 1946, at the Nebraska Chris 
tian Rural Fellowship institute, held Jun 
17-21 at the State Agricultural College 
Lincoln. 

AN INFORMAL GATHERING of former Texa 
pastors was held recently at Salem par} 
sonage, Fontanelle. Responding to an in 
vitation by the Fontanelle pastor, D: 
M. A. Ritzen, the following pastors an 
their families attended: F. W. Kern, Fre 
mont, Nebr.; Paul Kuehner, Northbor: 
Iowa; F. W. Henkel, Auburn, Nebr.; F 
Sauberzweig, Otoe, Nebr.; R. L. Ritzer 
Pilger, Nebr.; Fred Ollendorf, Platt 
Center, Nebr.; H. G. Ritzen, Dunlap, Iowz 
Erich Petersen, Ponca, Nebr.; and (¢ 
Oelke, Glasco, Kan. 

Briers: Ground was broken June |. 
for the new Men’s Memorial Hall at Mid} 
land College, Fremont. This is part of th 
Forward Midland Campaign which neces 
sitates the raising of $225,000..... Th 
Rev. Paul Moessner has accepted a call t 
Zion Church, Hooper. .... The Uni 
(Danish) Evangelical Lutheran Chure 
golden jubilee convention held at Bla’ 
during the week of June 16, authorize 
construction of a $175,000 administratio 
and library building on the Dana Colleg 
campus at Blair, 23 miles east of Fremor 
and Midland College. 


It Happened in Georgia 


Pastor D. L. Heglar of St. James’ L 
theran Church, Brunswick, Ga., w: 
awakened by his wife recently. She b 
lieved a burglar had been in the ho 
He reached for his trousers and f 
she was right. if 

A thief had entered the house durir| 
the night and carried away the minis 
pants and wallet. The wallet, minus mone]! 
and papers, was found. The trousers we 
not recovered. 


The Luther: 


astors Posselt and Van Deusen 


‘Aetire from Active Ministry 
is By Lurtuer S. STRALEY 


a Atpany—Dr. Theodore O. Posselt 


“reached his farewell sermon at St. John’s, 
bany, June 16, thus términating a -pas- 
crate of 22 years. The resignation of Dr. 
"" osselt also marks his retirement from the 
™etive ministry begun 44 years ago. 
For more than 25 years he was secretary 
of the board of Wag- 
ner College and more 
recently has served 
as vice-president. He 
was president of the 
Board of Incorpora- 
tors of the United 
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ost pastor to its first convention at St. 
yhn’s in 1929. In 1931 and 1932 he served 


Dr. Theodore O. Posselt 


utheran Synod of New York, and was. 


gregation in the city, he held services on 
Sunday afternoons at St. John’s Chapel 
in the suburban section of Albany. Influ- 
ences which led Dr. Posselt to his vocation 
in the ministry are traceable to the South 
African Lutheran missionary home in 
which he was born to the late Rev. and 
Mrs, Otto Posselt. Graduating from Wag- 
ner College, then located at Rochester, 
N. Y., and from the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, he was ordained in 1902 and began 
his ministry at Harlemville’s Emmanuel 
Church. Other congregations he served 
were in North Tarrytown, Port Jervis, 
and the Bronx. 

Two of his three sons are in the min- 
istry. They are the Rev. Theodore O. 
Posselt, Jr., St. John’s, Mamaroneck, and 
the Rev. Arthur G. Posselt, St. Paul’s, 
Middletown, Conn. Dr. and Mrs. Posselt 
will reside at the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm 
School in Mt. Vernon. 

ANOTHER Eastern Conference clergyman 
who has retired is the Rev. Robert J. 
Van Deusen who for the past three years 
was supply pastor at Gilead, Center 
Brunswick, while his son, the Rev. Day- 
ton G. Van Deusen was on leave in the 
chaplain corps. His other two sons, Robert 
E., and Clayton G., also are in the min- 
istry. 

Pastor Van Deusen will continue to re- 
side in Center Brunswick. He plans to 
make regular visitations in Albany hos- 
pitals. One of his three daughters, Miss 
Leila Van Deusen, was commissioned as 
a missionary to India at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1940. 

KennetH D. Greenwoop, Albany, re- 
cently was elected president of the Fed- 
erated Brotherhood of the Hudson Valley. 
Other officers are Dr. Henry Ott, Troy, 
and Edward Hayn, Pittsfield, Mass., vice- 
president; William Moore, Hudson, re- 
cording secretary; Arthur Samuels, Al- 
bany, financial secretary; and Harry W. 
Andres, Castleton, treasurer. 

Briers: Rural Life Sunday was ob- 
served with special Rogationtide prayers 
in St. John’s, Altamont, the Rev. Leonard 
R. Klemann pastor, and St. Mark’s, 
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Middleburgh, the Rev. Herbert N. Gibney, 
Pastor, ws. Trinity Church, Albany, the 
Rev. David C. Gaise pastor, marked its 
70th anniversary by burning a canceled 
note and becoming debt free. The debt 
at the beginning of this year stood at 
S5:0000 255% An institute on missions was 
conducted recently in Third Church, 
Rhinebeck, the Rev. Louis F. Wagshall 
pastor. 


Pastor Bell Observes Anniversary; 


Pastors Lottich and Green Resign 
By F. E. Srrospei 


Totepo—One clergyman marked the 33rd 
anniversary of a pastorate, and two others 
resigned from parishes in this city. 

Dr. A. E. Bell celebrated 33 years as 
pastor of Glenwood Church, June 30. Dur- 

ing that period 3,100 persons 
OHIO were received into the congre- 

gation. Approximately two- 
thirds of that number are on the present 
roll. Assistant pastor of the congregation, 
the Rev. Paul Lottich, has resigned to take 
post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University. He plans to leave in August. 

After a 23-year pastorate in First Eng- 
lish Church, Dr. D. F. Green has an- 
nounced his intention to resign the begin- 
ning of August. During his pastorate the 
congregation liquidated the debt on its 24- 
year-old church building. The congrega- 
tion took first place in Toledo this year for 


per capita contributions to Lutheran 
World Action. 
LutHer Leacues of Toledo, including 


both American and United Lutheran 
churches, held a public rally in Ottawa 
Park June 23. Dr. Carl Umhau Wolf was 
the speaker. Devotions were led by the 
Rev. Ewald Bergner. 

Briers: Hope Church has obtained the 
services of a full-time secretary. Funds 
have been gathered for improvements to 
the church building. ... Augsburg Church 
has reached the financial goal set for par- 
ish house and church improvement and 
will begin when building restrictions are 
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‘posit money, 


lifted. . . . Growth of the Sunday scho 
at Reformation Church necessitates e1 
larged facilities. Building is scheduled 
begin as soon as permission is given. 


He Fishes for Fishermen 


Hardy men whose everyday task w: 
the facing of “peril on the sea” stoc 
strangely quiet. Heads usually set again 
the wind and the sun were bowed as tk 
Rev. Ernest H. Nygaard, a fisher of fishe: 
men, blessed the fishing fleet. 

Mr. Nygaard is pastor of the Fishe: 
men’s Center in Sitka, Alaska. At his mi: 
sion men get their mail, write letters, rez 
papers, store belongings, wash clothes, dé 
and, through him, ser 
money to the folk back home. In one di: 
during May he sent away $12,000. Tl 
door count that month was 575 men. 

This spring Mr. Nygaard sponsored tl 
Fishermen’s Festival. Present was ti 
governor of Alaska. A special service w 
conducted in the morning and a con 
munion service in the evening. In t] 
afternoon the ceremony at the dock for t} 
Blessing of the Fishing Fleet was held.} 


Pastor Paul C. Wharton Organizes} 
New Church in Pacific Synod 


By Frank S. BEIs1 


A NEW CONGREGATION is being establish. 
in the Maywood-Parkrose area of nort 
east Portland by the Rev. Paul C. Whart 
recently discharged from the chaplain\}, 
A spacious hall on the corner of San 
Boulevard and N. E. 105th St. has be 
secured for Sunday services. . 

Pastor Wharton has not been able | 
obtain a suitable home for his family } 


is residing tempo) 
OREGON rily in Vanport Ci 
WASHINGTON 2 government hoi}; 

ing project, part 
which is being used by veterans at ~ 
University of Oregon. 


The Luth 


Tue Rev. Hans N. Svuintu, pastor of 
race Church in Tacoma was united in 
iarriage with Alida M. Johnson May 19. 
he ceremony was performed in the 
aurch by the Rev. C. E. Rydell. Pastor 
vinth recently celebrated the 30th anni- 
brsary of his ordination. 

|AT ITS RECENT CONVENTION, Midland Col- 
ge conferred the honorary degree of 
betor of divinity upon the Rev. Frederick 
' Lucas, pastor of Immanuel Lutheran 
hurch, Centralia, Wash. Dr. Lucas has 
‘rved actively in the synod for 32 years. 
{VACATION BrBLE schools, running for two 
2eks or more, have been conducted by 
"number of Pacific Synod churches this 
‘jar. Attendance ranged from 25 to 300. 
AN APARTMENT HOUSE in Seattle has been 
“ered to the synod for use as an old peo- 
N’s home. The executive committee has 
tb matter under consideration and will 
hort at the next convention. 

THE SYNODICAL committee on youth work 
s, for several years, conducted two sum- 
ie camps for teen-agers. The camp in 
Washington is at Lutherland on Lake 
Uarney, north of Tacoma, and was held 
s year July 7-14 for boys and girls 10 
“hrs of age and over. The Rev. Edwin 
acher was director. 

fhe Oregon camp, at Colton near the 
§ thills of the Cascades, was held on July 
28 with Dr. M. A. Getzendaner as 
ector,. 

‘hese two camp sites are owned by Lu- 
rans of various synods and are in great 
it and during the summer. Because the 
ps were available only one week, dis- 
ion is under way for the purchase of a 


‘gest Ministerium Church 
By LutHer ScHLENKER 


EADING—The Rev. William A. Fluck, 
iwaor of St. Luke’s Church, Reading, 
uh jest congregation in the Ministerium, 
resigned to accept a call to Grace 
rch, Hatfield. 
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During his 25-year pastorate a parson- 
age was purchased, a Luther League and 
Women’s Mission- 
PENNSYLVANIA #¥ Society were 
organized, and 
children’s work and teacher training 
classes were begun. A site was purchased 
and a new church erected at a cost of 
$215,000, the old building being retained 
for educational purposes. The Sunday 
school has become the largest in the Min- 
isterium. 

Tue Rev. Oscar W. Cartson, director of 
evangelism in the ULC, and the Rev. Gun- 
nar Knudsen, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Reading, were speakers at the spring 
meeting of the Reading Conference, held 
at Trinity Church, Kutztown. Officers re- 
elected were: the Rev. Mark K. Trexler, 
president; the Rev. P. J. Dundore, sec- 
retary; and the Rev. F. E. Radcliffe, treas- 
urer. 

Featured at the annual meeting of the 
Inner Mission Society of Reading and 
Vicinity, at Hope Church, Reading, was 
an address by the Rev. L. N. Zahn, execu- 
tive secretary of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Baltimore. Superintendent Walter 
T. Hempel reported that more than 450 
trips had been made to institutions and 
more than 20,000 calls made on approx- 
imately 7,000 persons. 

Sister Grace Jones, Society deaconess, 
has resigned. Sister Esther Schenker will 
replace her sometime this summer. At a 
meeting of the Board of Managers, Mrs. 
Robinhold, matron at Lutheran Hospice, 
submitted her resignation effective July 
1. It was decided to accept the offer made 
by the Lutheran Woman’s League to oper- 
ate the hospice. 

THe 50TH ANNIVERSARY of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Reading Confer- 
ence will be celebrated in November with 
a shower of life and in memoriam mem- 
berships, it was decided at executive meet- 
ing, Trinity Church, Reading. A drive for 
new members is also planned. 

Regular spring dinner rally of the con- 
ference society was held after this meet- 
ing. Miss Myrtle Wilke spoke on the 
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church in Argentina. One of the former 
presidents, Mrs. Edgar Krauss, gave a his- 
torical sketch of the conference society’s 
50 years of existence. 

THREE VETERAN TEACHERS were honored 
at the annual corporation meeting of Lu- 
theran Home, Topton. Mrs. Sarah S. 
Riemondi has completed 12 years of class- 
room service; Mrs. Bessie M. Moatz, 19 
years; and Miss Mary E. Belser, 20 years. 
Miss Belser has been appointed office sec- 
retary and director of dramatics. 

Re-elected to the board of trustees 
were: the Rev. William H. Kline, Topton; 
the Rev. Mark K. Trexler, Laureldale; 
Harry J. Becker, Reading; and Henry L. 
Seaman, Hamburg. Superintendent Web- 
ster K. Reinert reported 172 children and 
10 aged guests in the Home. 

“CurIsT OR CHAOS” was the theme of the 
annual Luther League convention held in 
Hope Church, Reading. Miss Hazel Naugle, 
missionary on furlough from India, and the 
Rev. Marlin Enders, Zion Church, Womels- 
dorf, Pa., were speakers. 

Dr. FRANKLIN CLarRK Fry, ULC pres- 
ident, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
at State Teachers’ College, Kutztown. His 
topic was, “What Is Your Life?” 

Miss Heten Lawson, missionary under 
appointment to Liberia, addressed a young 
women’s rally at Holy Spirit Church, 
Reading. 

Apvent CuurcH, West Lawn, was host to 
a conference-wide youth rally. Leaders 
in the panel discussion were Donald Boas, 
Trinity, Reading, and John Phillips, Epiph- 
any, South Temple. 

AnnuaL FLower Day celebration was 
held June 2 at Dunkel’s Church. Guest 
preacher was the Rev. Lester Fetter, who 
spoke on “What Mean Ye by These 
Stones?” 

Tue Rev. RicHarp Kuck, pastor of the 
Mary J. Drexel Home and Motherhouse, 
Philadelphia, spoke to the Eastern Berks 
Pastoral Association at a meeting at the 
home of his father, the Rev. Ira Klick, in 
Kutztown. He discussed the work of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse institutions and 
the future of the diaconate. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tiaoe i ipmpawseve 


Church Pays 176-Year-Old Debt =~ 


By Paut Levi Four 


One church that can never burn it 
mortgage is St. John’s, Abbottstown, Pz 
Year after year forever an installment o 
the old “debt” must be met. 

On June 4, 1770, John Abbott deede 
as a special trust for the Lutheran con 
gregation the lot on which the preser 
church stands. He collected five shilling 
for the property. But he further stipulate 
that the church should pay him or h 
heirs one pepper-corn, if lawfully de 
manded, on the first day of May ever 
year thereafter. 

The 176-year-old “debt” was paid re 
cently to Mrs. Virginia Wolf Ziegle 
great-great-great-great-granddaughter | 
the founder of Abbottstown. She is tt 
only direct descendant still living in tt 
community. Pepper-corn is the drie 
berry of the pepper plant. 

Dr. Norman Wolf, Fairfield, Pa. a se 
of the congregation, spoke at the Founc 
er’s Day service on “The Church’s He 
itage.” A history of the church was re: 
by George W. Baker. Payment of the co) 
was made to Mrs. Ziegler by Willis } 


Eisenhart. Pepper-corns were distribut:(/ 
to other Abbott descendants by Geor;| 
Meckley. The Rev. Snyder Alleman 
pastor. 


Mildred Wag 
Commissioned 


Will Serve in 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Danville Area 


By G. Enwarp Kns 


Scranton—Miss Mildred A. Wagner 
commissioned a missionary of the Bo 
Inner Missions of the Ministerium | 
Pennsylvania, June 16. The service 
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SUPPLIES for 


Parish Education Month 


Promotion Certificates 


A series featuring illustrations of Jesus. 
Each design has been selected to ap- 
propriately portray a grade of the mod- 
ern Sunday School. Printed in beautiful 
rich colors on a fine paper stock. 


avsuusiedefas)s pliee pea ese teers Cradle Roll 
LaaalinsctsDapeddoo abieee Posumee Papen ted cosas Nursery Roll 
Cradle Roll to Beginners 


Nursery Roll to Beginners 


NS 762 Beginners to Primary 


es Primary to Junior 


Junior to Intermediate 


NS 765S Intermediate to Senior 
NS 765P Young People 
INS? TBR) 5 :3::scscsppeeostenetpentecrancterceaacclnesess General 


9p x 12\/2 inches; 35 cents per dozen 


Ambassador Button 


These Ambassador Buttons are part of 
the Ambassador for Christ Enlistment 
Program. In two colors, blue and gold. 
The blue buttons identify the Commu- 
nity Ambassadors, while the gold bui- 
tons identify the Class Ambassadors. 


40 cents a dozen; $2.50 a hundred 


Promotion Folder Certificates 


Certificates in folder form. Cover de- 
sign is in full color, reproduced from 
Kodachrome photographs depicting chil- 
dren in the various grades of the Sun- 
day School. The certificate, inside the 
folder, has a reproduction in colors of a 
Biblical picture. Hand lettered through- 
out. 


NS 1012 ...... Cradle Roll Certificate 
NS Nursery Certificate 
INS 1014 Foe neues Cradle Roll to Beginners 
NS Nursery to Beginners 
NS Beginners to Primary 


NS 
NS 
NS Intermediate to Senior 
NS WORE) Recices ccs, General, for any department 


Folded, 5x7 inches 5 cents each; 
50 cents a dozen. 


Primary to Junior 


Junior to Intermediate 


"| Serve" 
This year's recognition folder, entitled, 
"| Serve,” is an attractive folder printed 
in two colors and featuring a Hoffman 
Christ on the cover. 


30 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred 


ORDER FROM 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago I) 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


held in First Church, Selinsgrove, the Rev. 
S. R. Frost pastor. The commissioning was 
by Dr. C. O. Dierolf, president of the 
Board of Inner Missions. Dr. Gustavus H. 
Bechtold, executive secretary, preached 

the sermon. 
Miss Wagner is a graduate of Blooms- 
burg State Normal School. Besides train- 
ing a year with 


PENNSYLVANIA. the Board of Inner 


issions, she has 
studied at Susquehanna University and 
the Baltimore Motherhouse for Dea- 
conesses. 


Beginning work Sept. 1, she will serve 
both the Wilkes-Barre and Danville Con- 
ferences. St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
will provide her an office for use as head- 
quarters. 

APPROXIMATELY 1,000 fourth and fifth 
graders, representing 90 per cent of the 
Protestant enrollment in these grades, par- 
ticipated in the religious education pro- 
gram conducted by the Scranton-Dunmore 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Car! Il. D.D. 
Assistant—Rev. Raymond Johnson 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SERVICES DURING JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A.M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A.M. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P.M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


Indiana 


Just off U. S. 
Highways 
24, 29, 30, 33 


In Fort Wayne, 
Visit 


Trinity Church / 


405 W. Wayne St. 


oO. Garfield Beckstrand II, Assistant 


* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 
10:45 A.M., 4:45 P.M. 


area during the past school term. iy 
The curriculum committee is preparing} 
courses to cover all grades from three tc’ 
12. The Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth, pas-'" 
tor of St. John’s Church, Scranton, is? 
chairman of this committee. The Rev 
Charles Brodell, pastor of Christ Church, * 
Scranton, is a member. ‘ 
Boy Scour Troop 64, St. John’s Church. * 
Scranton, has secured a permanent verse | 
site on West Mountain, near Scranton” ‘i 
Richard N. Shay, of St. Mark’s Church? 
Seranton, is scoutmaster. John Borchert ' 
and Edwin Schweitzer, both ex-service-* 
men, are assistant scoutmasters. Forty-" 
five new members have joined the troop) 
during the past year. tg 
Curist CHuRcH, East Mauch Chunk, the)” 
Rev. William Leifeld pastor, has been re-) 
modeled in Colonial style. A special serv-|" 
ice was held June 12. The Rey. Harold)’ 
Deisher, president of the Wilkes-Barre! 
Conference, spoke. | 
A PARISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY has been 
organized by women of the three congre-|) 
gations of the Weissport parish, the Rev. 
John McConomy pastor. 
ForTty-ONE men and boys of Messiah 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, have constructed 
a concrete sidewalk. They came after 
school and work for two weeks to do the), 
$1,000 project. Even the Rev. Peter J}. 
Dexnis, pastor, donned overalls and helped 
excavate 70 tons of earth. 


Rev. Fred D. Haffner pastor, was cele 
brated June 22. 

For THE TWENTY-FOURTH consecutive yea 
St. Peter’s Church, Pittston, was host 
the Hughestown High School graduating 
class. Dr. John W. Doberstein, chaplai 
of Muhlenberg College, was speaker. 


completed his 25th year as pastor of 
Peter’s congregation. 

St. Peter’s laymen are active in com 
munity affairs. Roy Stauffer, H. W. Renfey) 
and William J. Kistler are on the loca) 
YMCA board, Mr. Stauffer, Mr. Renfen) 
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lsorge Broadbeck and Pastor Krapf are 
f the Pittston Hospital board. Mr. Stauf- 
,jr is chairman of the hospital’s current 
_|mpaign to raise $75,000. Fred A. Ramage, 
;}s0 a St. Peter’s member, is treasurer for 


A COMPLETE seET of aliar, lectern and pul- 
t paraments and a stole were dedicated 
me 30 at St. Peter’s Church, Scranton, 
e Rev. G. Edward Knapp pastor. The 
aments were presented by Mrs. John 
inback and Mrs. August Wenzel. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Franklin T. Esterly, 
stor of Christ Church, Hazleton, is cele- 
fating the 40th anniversary of his or- 
tion this year. The Rev. Francis R. 
wards, former chaplain, has returned to 
John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. He re- 


alter Angelo, discharged chaplain, has 
ed duties as pastor of Grace Church, 
uldsboro. 


8 Attend Camp Susquehanna; 
ihaffer Heads Bible Schools 
By Herman L. Hem 


WiiiramsportT—A total of 158 young peo- 
e from grades 7-9 attended Camp Sus- 
ehanna at Susquehanna University, 
linsgrove, June 10-17. Twenty members 
the ninth grade group, who had at- 


NSYLVANIA Church,” and 
“Old and New 


t.” Miss Peggie Fry, Lewistown, 
the Rev. Edwerth E. Korte, State Col- 
e, headed the counselors. 


pape served as dean of four va- 
tion Bible schools in the Shamokin area. 
total of 461 children from 23 congrega- 
ms were enrolied. 

Eighteen denominations were repre- 
among the 285 pupils who studied 
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“Children of the Church” courses. Twelve 
Lutherans were among 45 adults leaders. 

Grace CHurcH, Shamokin, gave $700 
more io benevolence than to current ex- 
penses during the first half of 1946. It 
exceeded its 1945 goal for Lutheran World 
Action and advanced enough from the 
general fund to pay the entire year’s ap- 
portioned benevolence during the first six 
months. 

A LuTHeran Leadership Education School 
will be conducted by 11 congregations of 
the area, Oct. 15-Nov. 19, in Trinity 
Church, ‘Shamokin. Already 100 adults 
have enrolled. 


Synod Plans 36th Summer School 
Students will congregate in Muhlenberg 
College chapel Sunday evening, Aug. 25, 
for the formal opening of the 36th summer 
school-of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Regular sessions will begin the following 
morning and continue through Sept. 1. 
The Rev. Walter Kuntzleman, Bath, will 


Come to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For Your Post-war Vacation 
WORSHIP IN 
ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


VESPERS 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Center at Ann Street 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 
The Chief Service ... 11 A.M. 


M. Luther Sievert, Pastor 


preach at the opening service and at the 
outdoor vesper service on Monday evening. 
The Rev. W. Morgan Edwards, Pottsville, 
and the Rev. Rufus Kern, Hamburg, will 
speak at the remainder of these services 
during the week. Dr. John Doberstein, 
Muhlenberg College chaplain, will conduct 
the chapel services each morning. 

The Rev. Clifton Weihe, Allentown, will 
be registrar. The Rev. Earl F. Rahn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ministerium’s 
Board of Christian Education, is dean. 


YOUTH MAY LEAD (From page 1!7) 


heimer, Jr., Philadelphia, treasurer. 
The following members-at-large were 
named to the League executive commit- 
tee: Miss Clara Roitsch, La Grange, Tex.; 
Edward Wiggert, Detroit, Mich.; the Rev. 
Carl A. Driscoll, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 


ROANOKE COLLEGE---— 
in Virginia— 


Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu-. 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 
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Ruth Greve, Chicago; Clarence Neun 
Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Mabel Seagle, Lin: 
colnton, N. C.; Eugene Geiger, Cente 
Square, Pa.; the Rev. William F. Most 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Miss Ruth Martsolf, Beaver Falls, Pa 
was named Educational Secretary; th 
Rev. John F. Shannon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Life Service Secretary; and Miss Harrie 
Reeves, Baltimore, Md., Missionary Sec 
retary. Appointments were made by Pres. 
ident-elect Logan. 

The convention voted a budget of $44,00 
for 1947, subject to the approval of th 
United Lutheran Church at its Clevelan: 
convention. It provides for another asso: 
ciate secretary for L. L. of A. 

Greatest spectacle of the conventior 
was the pageant portraying 50 years o 
League history, directed by Mrs. Pear 
Setzer Deal of Lenoir Rhyne College 
Three thousand people saw the presen 
tation in Pittsburgh’s Syria Mosque. 


Wauwatosa Congregation Opens 
Pulpit to ‘Imposter’ Pastor 


By Georce B. McCrear 


THe Rev. Wittram NIesLING entered 
sacristy to prepare for the morning servic 
as usual. There stood another man, com 
pletely robed and ready to preach. 

That is how the people of St. Matthew 
congregation, Wauwatosa, surprised thei 
pastor June 2, on the 25th anniversary 
his ordination and of his ministry in $ 
Matthew’s Church. The “imposter” w 
Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of North 
western Seminary. 

St. Matthew’s and Mr. Niebling ha 
grown up together. It has been his onl 


parish. He has be 
WISCONSIN 


its only pastor. Durin 

the afternoon a recep 
tion was held and a purse presented b 
the congregation. 


During the past six years Mr. Niebli 
has been president of the Wisconsin Co: 
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rence. This summer he relinquished the 
fice in order to direct the building of a 
>w church for St. Matthew’s congregation. 
In 1921 Dr. Paul H. Roth preached the 
‘dination sermon of the Rev. R. R. Doering 
._ Grand Forks. On June 23, 1946, Dr. 
oth preached Mr. Doering’s 25th anni- 
srsary sermon at Platteville. 

At a reception in the afternoon, First 
hurch presented a fountain pen to Mrs. 
oering and a watch to the pastor. A gift 
"money was also given to pay the larger 
ortion of the cost of a new automobile. 
THE Rev. CLARENCE J. HANSEN was in- 
alled recently as associate pastor of Our 
aviour’s parish. Dr. C. A. Puls preached 
; the service in First Church, Platteville. 
his church is central to the seven non- 
modical congregations forming the par- 
h. 

Hoty Triniry, LaCrosse, used Mother’s 
ay to mark the 10th anniversary of the 
astorate of the Rev. H. N. Stoffel. Since 
136 Holy Trinity membership has grown 
‘om 400 to 735. The church indebtedness 
as been reduced from $33,000 to $3,000. 
enevolence giving has increased from 
300 to almost $3,000. 

New proFEssor at Luthergiri Seminary, 
ajahmundry, India, will be the Rev. 
obert P. Roth. His resignation as as- 
stant pastor of Epiphany Church, Mil- 
aukee, was effective June 9. 

EMANUEL CHURCH, Menominee, Mich., re- 
ently called former Chaplain George H. 
erberding. Since 1933 Emanuel has been 


served by the pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Marinette, Wis. 

Recently a large lot was purchased on 
which a new church and a parsonage will 
be constructed. 

Tue Rev. Paut E. Bisnop, Bay Shore 
Church, Milwaukee, will assume his duties 
as president of the Wisconsin Conference 
Aug. 1. He will fill a two-year term. 

HERE AND THERE: St. Peter’s Church, Mil- 
waukee, the Rev. C. T. Breest pastor, has 
recently completed a new seven-room 
parsonage. . . . Epiphany Church, Mil- 
waukee, the Rev. P. W. Roth pastor, cele- 
brated the 45th anniversary of its Sunday 
school, June 5. Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht, a 
former pastor, was speaker. ... Dr. J. M. 
Klotsche, a member of Lake Park Church, 
Milwaukee, has been elected president of 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College....A 
gift from Oscar H. Race recently freed St. 
John’s Church, Oshkosh, from debt. The 
Rev. E. R. Wicklund is_ pastor. 

The Wisconsin Conference of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society will hold its fall 
meeting in Grace Church, Kenosha, Dr. 
C. C. Roth pastor, Oct. 20-21. ... Arthur 
Grede, a member of the synodical budget 
committee, addressed a rally of church 
councilmen of Northern Wisconsin, at 
Appleton, May 5... : Reformation Church 
Sunday school, Milwaukee, recently cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary. ... The Rev. 
C. H. Zeidler, Holy Trinity Church, Apple- 
ton, was elected a director of Northwest- 
ern Seminary recently. 


2/7 Y WTHERAN CHILDREN 


-Herrlich, Towners, N. Y 


105 East 22nd St., 


e from congested areas of New York City are now re- 
ceiving their only chance at health and vacation happi- 
ness in God’s out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY 


nly 31, 1946 
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DECEASED 


John Dimpfl 

The Rev. John Dimpfi, 64, pastor of 
Grace Church, Dunkirk, N. Y., since 1916, 
died July 13. He was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., was graduated from Wagner College 
in 1905, and from the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 1908. Following ordination by the 
New York and New England Synod, he 
was called as pastor of the Church of the 


WANTED 


Pastor and family need home or large a meet 
ment to rent in Philadelphia or vicinity. om- 
municate with Re d W. Deitz, the Parish 
and Church School Board, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, or call PEnnypacker 5-2321. 


WANTED 


A combination kindergarten teacher and 
choir director, or a kindergarten teacher. Con- 
tact The art Macedonia Lutheran Church, 
Burlington, N. C. 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., serving it fron 
1908 to 1910. 

He was assistant pastor at Church o 
the Reformation, Rochester, from 1910 t 
1916 when he accepted a call to the Dun- 
kirk church. 

Funeral services were conducted July 
17 at Dunkirk. Interment was in Fores 
Hill Cemetery, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Mrs. Helga Weng 


Funeral services for Mrs. Helga Weng 
wife of Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of 
Illinois Synod, were conducted July 17 in 
St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Ill. Burial 
was at Oshkosh, Wis., her birthplace. 

Mrs. Weng, 47, died July 13 at her home 
in Park Ridge. In addition to her husband 
she is survived by a daughter, Elizabeth, 
and a son, Armin George Weng, Jr. 


Contributory Pension Plan 
Amendments 


The Article dealing with Amendme 
in the Contributory Pension Plan requires 
that any amendment to said plan must be 
published in three issues of the officia 
church organ at least thirty days prior to 
the general convention at which acti 
thereon is taken. 

Notice is herewith given to the Church tha 
the following amendments will be submitted te 
the Cleveland Convention by the Board of Pen 
sions and Relief. 

Article I (B). 
“Ministerial.” The 
read: — 

“The term ‘Pension Board’ shall mean 
the Board of Pensions and Relief of the 
United Lutheran Church in America.” 

Article IV. Strike out the last sentenc 
of the second paragraph which reads, “Th 
balance of each such congregation contri 
bution shall be credited to the individua 
account of the member serving such con 
gregation and shall be increased by thi 
interest credits thereon,” and substitu 
in lieu thereof the following: — ' 

“The balance of all such -congregatio 
contributions shall be pooled and afte! 
the completion of each fiscal year sha 


The Lutheran: 


Strike out the word 
Article would ther 


e credited in equal amounts to the in- 
ividual accounts of the members who in 
hat year have remitted the full member 
| contributions and whose congregations also 
ave remitted their full payments for that 
ear and such amounts shall be increased 
y the interest credits thereon. 

“In the event that no payment or only 
partial payment on account of the con- 
regation contribution has been made for 
| given year by a congregation, the mem- 
| ber on whose account such congregation 
| ¢ontribution should have been made shall 
| hot be entitled to share in the aforesaid 
i 


RP 


location for such year and any such par- 

al payment less the charge for adminis- 

ation expenses shall be carried forward 

a credit on the contribution of such 
| congregation for the succeeding fiscal year 
| q@ years, and in the year when the con- 
| tribution of such congregation has been 
| dompleted, the member shall be entitled 
| tb participate in the allocation of* such 
| contributions for such later year ‘subject 

the requirement of the payment of his 

n member contribution for that year. 

“In the event that the member has not 

paid his full member contribution for a 

oe and his congregation has paid its 
ll congregation contribution, the mem- 

r shall share in the allocation of the 

congregation contributions for the year in 

the proportion that the payment which 

- actually made for the year on his mem- 
r contribution bears to his full member 

epntribution.” 

Add to Article XIV. “No Amendment 

tq this constitution shall have the effect 
altering or modifying any previous con- 
act between the Pension Board and any 

| member or congregation except by the ex- 
| press consent of such member or congre- 
| gation.” 

Add to Article XI. “In addition to such 
sums as may be available under the Con- 
ttibutory Pension Plan, all members shall 
be entitled to the benefits of the original 
pension plan.” 

Add to Article XII (C). “No provision 
contained in this article shall be inter- 
preted to permit any funds or benefits 

ising out of the original plan funds to 
a¢crue to the contributory plan or funds.” 

The first and third amendments are sug- 

\ gésted by the Board of Pensions and Relief, 

} second by the mandate of the Min- 


duly 31, 1946 


neapolis Convention of the Church, the 
fourth and fifth are suggested by the 
Executive Board. 

Harry HopceEs 


Official Notice of the Fifteenth Biennial 
Convention 
of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
Notice is hereby given that the Fifteenth 
Biennial Convention of The United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in the Music 
Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadium, 
East 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 
beginning October 5, 1946. 
The Opening Service will begin at 10 A.M., 
E.S.T., on Saturday, October 5, 1946. 
W. H. GREEVER, 
Secretary of The United 
Lutheran Church 


in America. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into’’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


, Marking 109 
MOST fs tho churth aad ciere 1946 


} COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


Ys GM! 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10. N.Y. 


In CONCLUSION ........ | 


EVERYBODY KNOWS it takes water 
longer to boil if you stand watching it 
than if you go away and forget it. May- 
be that’s also true of the growth of 
Lutheran unity in America. 

It would be a great relief if we could 
go off somewhere about 50 years, and 
then come back to discover that a 
united church had been achieved. 
There doesn’t seem to be any con- 
venient place to go for that length of 
time, so we linger around and make 
attempts to speed up the process. 


THERE MAY BE A NEW POSSIBILITY in 
the plan reported at the Luther League 
convention in Pittsburgh this month. It 
is proposed that in 1949 the youth 
groups of all Lutheran dgnominations 
in America meet together. That’s three 
years off. And the plan is not really 
courageous enough for young people, 
in whom we expect fewer of the crusty 
inhibitions which restrict the older gen- 
eration. 

Another Luther League suggestion 
should be considered in connection with 
the 1949 proposal. The League an- 
nounced some time back that it favored 
inclusion of a division of youth work 
in the reorganization of the National 
Lutheran Council. Nothing came of 
that, for the Council has its hands full 
of other affairs. 

Why not meet in 1949—or sooner— 
4o organize a National Lutheran Youth 
Council? Call it the “Luther League 
of America” or any other suitable 
name. Organize regional councils in 
the various states, somewhat as the re- 
gional home mission councils are or- 
ganized. 

Who knows? Such a procedure might 
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help history to repeat itself. The ULC 
Luther League came into existences 
more than 20 years before the ULC it- 
self. It helped draw together the synod: 
which merged into the ULC. 


ANOTHER POSSIBILITY for unity, rapidly 
shaping up, is that of a common liturg 
and hymnal for a majority of Americar 
Lutherans. In synods which formed tk 
ULC, such a development as this pre 
ceded the merger of the synods by 3 
years. The aim should now be 
achieve a common type of worshi, 
throughout American Lutheranism. 

There are also gatherings being he 
by laymen, who are impatient of th 
old divisions continued among Luther 
ans. These men are exploring the are 
in which co-operation in local work i 
now possible. This too resembles event 
of ULC history, for it was in meeting 
of laymen that there came the 
impetus for the ULC merger. 

THERE ARE HOPEFUL SIGNS. But not to 
hopeful. Deep in our church life i 
tough and stubborn resistance to unit 
There are no great creative forces 
work. We have increasing organi 
tional efficiency, but spiritually we a 
living on our inheritance. 

We are highly critical of ourselve 
these days, which is a good sign. Mos 
critical of all are some men of the Mis 
souri Synod, who have recently sub 
jected themselves and their brethre 
to some of the boldest self-examina 
tion undertaken in any church. 

Perhaps if we can destroy our pri¢ 
and self-satisfaction thoroughly enoug 
we may give God a chance to mak 
something of us. 


oe 


N OW -Is The Time To Order These Choice 
Christmas Card Assortments 


Christmas Folder No. 546 Packet Assortment . . . retail price 30c 


Colorful and bright greeting cards for Christmas—filled with the cheer of Christmas joy. 
Eight lovely, different designs in each packet of folders. Real appeal is featured in every 
card. An excellent packet for class purchasing or individual use. 


QUANTITY PRICE .... . 50 packets to a carton . . . $9.00 
(this is only 18c a packet) 


Christmas Folder No. 36 Box Assortment . . . retail price 50c 


i Lovely Scripture verse designs that provide variety, distinction and beauty in each card. 
Ten folders are in the packet. Colors and outstanding quality make these cards ideal for 
personal greetings or for holiday promotion by an active group within the church. 


i QUANTITY PRICE .... . 5 to 9 boxes . .. 35¢ a box 
| In lots of 10 or more . . . 30c a box. (delivery extra) 


it Christmas Deluxe Folder No. 46 . . . $1.00 


Ay This selection of twenty-one folders in an attractive box meets the requirements of appro- 
priate sentiment and beauty of design. Bible passage is printed on inside of each folder. 
'These cards convey the real spirit of Christmas. 


I: QUANTITY PRICE .....5 to 9 boxes ... 65c a box 
In lots of 10 or more . . . 60c a box. (delivery extra) 


Place Your Order Now 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


| 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
ly | «Chicago 11, Il. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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This 
May Be 
Your Opportunity 
To Begin A Career 
In Nursing 


The California Hospital— 
a 300 bed institution 


New class September, 1946 


Accredited Collegiate School affiliated You will be proud to be a degree nu 
with the University of Southern California. —the future administrator in nursing. 


Graduates receive the Bachelor of Science 


: Graduate nurses needed at the Califor: 
degree. Applicants must have two years of 


ee ; : : Hospital and the Santa Monica Hospi 
junior college, including prenursing sub- 


jects: Nurses are highly paid in California. 


Complete three-year course in nursing Write for information regarding e 
may be yours for only a fraction of the cost ployment or The School of Nursing to 
of any other college education. You will : : 
5 = The Lutheran Hospital Society 


work and learn with highly skilled profes- 


: of Southern California 
sional men and women around you. You 


will live in a pleasant college dormitory— (operating The California Hospital, 


each double room with a private bath. The Santa Monica Hospital ) 


Lutheran Collegiate School of Nursing 


1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15, California 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. ZELLA NICOLAS, R.N., M.A. 
Superintendent Director of Nurses 


